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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE sack! 


Net Z7 U-LU looked up into 
the face of the prince 
as he spoke thus, 
and she knew that 
he was playing the 
hypocrite ; she knew 
that his words were 
false, and that his 
heart was black, 
and yet she dared 
not tell him so. 
She only dared to 
shudder in his pres- 
ence, and that she 
could not avoid, for 
his very breath seemed poisonous. At length, 
however, she was relieved of his company, for 
he arose, and having imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow he turned and left the apartment, and in a 
moment more Lan feturned. =~ 

“Lan,” exclaimed the maiden, starting to- 
wards the woman and clasping her hands, “‘ you 
will at least be kind to me?” 

“I hope so, my lady,” returned Lan, gazing 
with surprise upon the sudden movement of the 
girl. 

“Then tell me what has become of Paul 
Ardeen ¢” 

“i’m sure I don’t know,” said the woman, 
speaking in a low tone, and at the same time 
casting her eyes furtively about her. ‘“ But you 
mast not speak that name in this place. If the 
prince hears it he will be very angry.” 

“But have you not heard something of him ?” 
pursued Yu-lu. “Do you know if he has re- 
covered from the wound he received ?” 

“T know nothing about him,” persisted Lan ; 
“nothing at all. But [ would advise you to let 
him rest, and trouble yourself no more about 
him.” 

“Alas { you never loved.” 

“If I could not love the prince better than a 
poor wandering fau-kwei,* 1 should never wish 
to love.” 

“ Fau-kwei!”’ repeated Yulu, starting with 
alarm. ‘ How do you know that ?” 

“O, he betrayed himself while he raved in 
the prison.” 

“He! then he is in a prison!” cried the 
maiden. ‘Ah, Lan, you know more than that. 
Tell me all—tell me what is to be his fate.” 

The woman had exposed herself in part, but 
she would tell no more, and Yu-lu was forced to 
feed upon her own imagination—and that im- 
agination painted the picture in colors as terri- 
ble as the reality could possibly have been. 
She saw her lover in the power of a heartless, 
relentless, revengeful prince, and she felt sure 
that death would be his portion. After she had 
conjured up the fatal picture she tried hard to 
dispel it, but it would not leave her. She had 
to entertain the terrible thought, now that she 
had once let it into her bosom, and it fastened 
her misery upon her with a firmer hold than 
ever. She forgot all about her own sufferings, 
and while her heart beat with renewed agony it 
was for one whom she loved better than herself. 





When the morning dawned Paul had once 
more recovered his reason. He saw the first 
beams of the golden sun that came and danced 
upon the opposite wall, and for the while he 
felt invigorated and refreshed ; but soon the full 
sense of his situation came back to him, and he 
leaned against the’post of the grated door to 
commune with his grief. He was not then the 
Paul Ardeen of a week before. The flush of 
youthful health was gone—the blooming of his 
hopes was faded away—the flashing light of 
those dark eyes had gone out, and the form that 
had been erect and noble was bent and emacia- 
ted by torture and suffering. But all these 
symptoms gave but little index to the sharp 
pangs that dwelt in his heart. Man can bear 
physical pain, for he hopes ’twill not always 
last, but few are the souls that can bear that ut- 
ter loneliness which succeeds the tearing away 


* “ Fau-kwei,’’—foreign devil. 





of what is loved and cherished. O, no man can 
know, but from bitter experience, the terrible 
sorrow of such a calamity. Itis not the pain of 
a few nerves, or the twinging of sensitive mus- 
cles, but it is the utter tearing in sunder of those 
subtle cords that bind the heart to joy and hope, 
it is the trampling down of all the green shoots 
of life, and the withering up of all its blossoms 
and flowers—it is the utter midnight of the soul— 
a midnight so deep and black that even hope it- 
self flies shrieking away, and the wreck of earth 
is left only a shattered mass with no compass or 
beacon to guide it through the drear darkness ! 

Such is the man who has lost the treasure of 
his soul’s purest love, and such was Paul Ardeen. 
He groaned in the bitterness of his grief, and 
when he had groaned till he could groan no 
more he went back to his cot and sat down. 

The day passed slowly away, and the youth 
ate all that was left of the food that had been 
brought him the day before ; but he received no 
more. Twilight came with its cool breath and 
misty shadows, but no sentinel had yet made his 
appearance at the door. Paul wanted no more 
food, but he began to feel the need of drink. 
All the water in the bottle was gone, and his 
lips and tongue were becoming parched and hot. 
He listened for the coming of a visitor, but he 
listened in vain. He remembered that his food 
came not on the day before until night, and so 
he still hoped he should not be forgotten in his 
wants ; but it grew dark, and still he was alone— 
night had fairly come, but no messenger had 
arrived. 

It was now that new fears began to take pos- 
session of the ill-fated youth’s mind; but these 
fears, dark as they were, lifted his heart up from 
the utter darkness into which it had fallen. 
These fears were of death—and death was not so 
terrible as the fate he had been brooding over. 
He even hoped—it was a wild, strange hope, to 
be sure, and it came without his bidding—he 
even hoped that he might die, and that Yu-lu 
might flee from earth at the same moment. 
Such a hope almost made a smile upon his pale 
face, for it pointed its quivering finger towards 
heaven and re-union. 

So passed the hours away. Gradually the 
din and bustle of the great city died away—one 
after another the kite-suspended lanterns disap- 
peared from the air, and at length the silence of 
midnight gathered its quiet influence about the 
place. Paul felt of the bars of his door, and 
they were damp with the night-dew. He gath- 
ered off the tiny drops with his tongue, and they 
refreshed him. They helped to allay the heat of 
his thirst, and his lips were not so parched as 
before. 

After this—after the torturing thirst had been 
partly stayed—Paul thought of sleep. He had 
reached the cot, and was just in the act of sit- 
ting down, when he heard footsteps upon the 
narrow walk that led to his door, He started 
up and went towards the grating, and he saw 
the rays of a light flashing through the darkness. 
Soon afterwards his door was opened, and two 
men entered. One of them bore a lantern, and 
the other carried in his arms a coil of rope and a 
large hempen sack. They were both of them 
stout men, and Paul could see by the very ex- 
pression upon their countenances that they had 
come for some stern purpose. He who carried 
the lantern set it down, and then turned towards 
the prisoner. 

“Are you not tired of remaining here ?” he 
asked, in a tone which possessed but little 
meaning. 

“Tt isnot very pleasant here,” returned Paul, 
shuddering as his eyes wandered instinctively 
to the cord and sack. 

“So we thought,” resumed the first speaker, 
“and we have come to take youaway. You 
wouldn’t have stayed here so long as you have, 
only you were weak, and we took pity on you.” 

“And whither do you mean to carry me ?” 

“Never mind. You shall see when we arrive 
at our journey’s end.” ' . 

‘“‘ Has the prince sent you to me?” 

“ Very likely.”’ 

“And he has sent you to take away my life ¢” 

“You are shrewd at guessing.” 





“ Because I have good grounds upon which to, 


make my surmises.”” 

“ Well, perhaps you have; but you needn’t 
worry yourself. You will be taken good care 
of. Are you able to walk ?” 

“I think so.” 

“ Then we will go. We will lead you, for it 
is quite dark, and you might not find your way 
alone.” 

“One moment,” uttered Paul, as the fellow 
was about to take him by the arm. “Let me 
see the prince. Lead me to him if it is only for 
one moment.” 

“ We cannot do it, sir,” returned the man, as 
he stooped down and picked up his lantern. 
“ The prince is plunged into mourning, and he 
sees no one.” 

“ Mourning !” repeated the youth. 

“Yes. His wife is dead, and he mourns for 
her bitterly.”’ 

“O, how base is the hypocrite! And you 
serve the prince ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you serve the blackest villain that God 
ever suffered to live !”” 

‘Beware, young man.” 

“Of what shall I beware? 
Princess Niao is dead ?” 

“ She is.” 

“And before God I will make my oath that 
she died by hgr husband’s own hand. OQ, if you 
love virtue—if you would expose the blackest 
vice that ever darkened your city, then tell to 
your fellows the true character of the man you 
serve. For two years he has had a defenceless 
maiden concealed away among the ruins of some 
distant temples, and thither has he gone every 
month to visit her. She was beautiful, and he 
would make her his wife. But yet he had a 
wife living. The living wife must die to make 
way for one younger and more beautiful! It 
was for attempting to liberate the poor maiden 
from his fell power that I am suffering. But 
she is once more in his grasp—even now in his 
palace—and his Niao has died to give her room 
in his arms! Go tell the people the true char- 
acter of their prince, and let them know what 
blackness dwells in his heart.” 

Both the men had once or twice made a move- 
ment as though they would have stopped the 
youth from speaking, but they had suffered him 
to go on, for they seemed curious to know what 
he would say. When he ceased speaking they 
regarded each other for some moments in silence. 
At length he with the rope and sack asked : 

“Do you know where the prince kept this 
girl ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Paul. “It was ina secret 
place beneath the old temples of Fou-tching-yo.” 

The men looked at each other again, and then 
the one with the lantern spoke : 

“ Who guarded the place *” 

“A eunuch named Fau-king, and a woman 
named Lan.” 7 

The,fellows regarded each other again, and 
quick glances of intelligence passed between 
them. 

“You will tell this to the people,” said Paul. 

“ When we are tired of life we'll tell it,” 
said one of them, with a meaning motion of his 
head; “but as long as we wish to live I think 
we had better keep it to ourselves. By the great 
joss, my young fellow, that’s a dangerous se- 
eret fora man to hold. ‘“ But come, you must 
go with us now.” 

“Whither?” asked Paul, starting, as the 
dread idea came back to him.. 

“You shall see.” 

The men took him, one by each arm, and led 
him out from the cell. It was a narrow gallery 
upon which they now stood, and was guarded 
upon the outside by a low railing. Along this 
the men led the prisoner, and when they stop- 
ped it was before a stout door which seemed to 
open into the main part of the prison. Through 
this they passed, and then Paul found himself in 
a high vaulted apartment from the arched roof 
of which hung a single lantern. By a rough 
altar-like structure which was built on one side 
of the apartment stood two men. One of them 
was habited in the garb of a mandarin, and the 
other in the dark robes of a Buddhist priest. 
The men who led our hero stopped before this 
altar, and the mandarin stepped down towards 
them. He gazed upon the youth some moments 
in silence. 

“Young man,” he at length said, “it grieves 
me to be obliged to perform the daity which a 
mighty power has imposed upon me.” 

“If it is a duty which refers to me,” quickly 
returned Paul, utterly disgusted with what he 
knew was heartless, fulsome sycophancy, “ I 
beg that you willdo it with as few words as 
possible.” 

The mandarin seemed for the moment to be 
nonplussed by this, but he soon recovered him- 
self, and in a tone of unmistakable chagrin he 
resumed : 

“ There is a charge resting upon your shoul- 


You say the 








ders which leads you to death. Your last hour 
on earth has come, and I hope you realize how 
richly you merit the fate. It only remains for 
me to vest the authority in these men who lead 
you, and they are now instructed to do with you 
as they have been directed. But before you die 
you may have the chance to ask the great Budd- 
ha to take your soul to himself and carry it to 
the skies. This priest will speak for you.” 

“T want nothing of your priest, nor of your 
Buddha,” bitterly exclaimed the youth. 

The bonze struck his hands upon his breast 
with holy horror, and the mandarin went back 
to the altar. 

‘In the God of justice and truth I have placed 
my trust,” continued Paul, “and to him alone 
will I look for help. I ask none of your prayers 
nor,any of your sympathy, for the one is heart- 
less, and the other is false. I know my fate, 
and I am prepared.” 

The mandarin and the bonze were not a little 
surprised at the youth’s manner, and after gaz- 
ing upon him for some moments they turned 
and conversed together in low, inaudible tones. 
At length the former turned towards the man 
who held the lantern and handed him a small 
piece of parchment. Paul could see that the 
parchment bore written characters upon its face, 
and from one of the hieroglyphics which he no- 
ticed he made up his mind that it was a death- 
warrant ! 

“Come,” said the fellow, as he rolled up the 
missive and placed it in his pocket, “we are 
ready now.” 

The mandarin went back and stood by the 
priest, and the two others led Paul from the 
place by a door nearly opposite to that through 
which he had entered. This led to a kind of 
open porch, and at a short distanee further they 
came to a wide platform which was built out 


from the prison wall. Here they stopped. The’ 


youth looked over the edge of the furm and he 
saw a smooth, black surface, in the still depths 
of which dwelt the images of the bright stars 
that twinkled overhead. It was water! In the 
distance he could see the tall buildings which 
flanked the opposite side of the wide canal, and 
from the absence of all vessels he judged that 
this was not a place where interlopers were al- 
lowed. The cool air swept gratefully across his 
fevered brow, and the stars of heaven looked 
down smilingly upon him. 

Paul Ardeen knew that he had been brought 
out here to die! He remembered the words 
which the juggler had spoken, and he looked 
around to see if there were any signs of his 
presence, but he saw none. Now that grim 
death stared him in the face he began to look for 
succor. He tried to hope that Ye-fo-hi would 
keep his promise. He bent his ear to listen, but 
he could only hear the gentle ripple of the water 
as it struck upon the prison wall beneath the 
platform upon which he stood. He felt that he 
was all alone with the men of death! 

“We are ready,” said the man with the lan- 
tern. He blew out the light as he spoke, and 
set the lantern down. 

It was not dark, for the heavens were clear, 


and the starlight was undimmed. The other | 


man threw down the sack, and then uncoiled 
the rope which he carried. It was in several 
pieces, and as he separated them he hung them 
about his own neck. Once Paul tried to break 
from the grasp that held him and leap into the 
water, but he could not. One of the men kept 
a strong hand upon him, and they were watch- 
ful for any sach movement. Had the youth been 
strong he would have struggled even to death, 
but his muscles were weak, and his nerves all 
unstrung. 

As soon as the cords were cleared, Paul’s arms 
were placed behind him and pinioned at the 
elbows. Then his ankles were lashed together, 
and next a strong cord was passed over his 
shoulders and from thence around the lashing of 
the fect, and this was drawn up until the chin 
and knees came together. The next movement 
was to take a heavy stone which lay near at 
hand and place it in the sack, and then the 
mouth of the capacious sack was held open by 
one of the men, while the other seized the bound 
youth and lifted him up in his arms. 

“O, for the love of heaven,” groaned Paul, 
“have mercy on me! Kill me at once, but 
doom me not to such a death !” 

But neither of the executioners spoke. They 
forced the prisoner into the sack, and then they 
began to tie up the mouth. Withone last effort 
Paul cast his eyes up, and he saw the bright 
stars looking down upon him. He caught the 
last breath of heaven’s pure air—he heard the 
last ripple of the element that was waiting to 
receive him, and then the mouth of the sack was 
closed. 








He heard the grating of the cord as it | 


was drawn tight and tied, and then he felt him- | 


self moved along upon the plank. There was a 
moment’s pause—a moment during which Paul 
prayed for the lost loved one—a moment in 
which he confided his own soul to God—and 


allen 


then he felt himself lifted up. He was balanced 
there an instant, and then came the fall—a quick, 
sinking sensation—a shock—a splash—a rushing 
of disturbed waters—and then came the cold, 
dark chill of the watery grave ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A PROMISE AND A DISCOVERY. 


Own the evening that Paul Ardeen last spent in 
his prison Yu-lu sat in the chamber which had 
been- assigned to her use inthe palace. She was 
not so utterly miserable as when we saw her last, 
for she had been praying for strength to support 
her, and she had in a measure succeeded. © ‘The 
hours she had passed with Paul Ardeen seemed 
more like a dream to her now than a reality, but 
she could not but grieve that she had awakened 
from it. She expected never to see Paul again, | 
and she feared that he even now might be dead. 
There was one other thing besides prayer that 
made her calm, and that was the hopeof re- 
joining Paul in heaven. She sat there upon a 
broad, soft couch, and near her sat her constant 
guardian, Lan. The apartment was only lighted 
by asingle lamp, so that objects in the distance 
were somewhat obscure. 

At length the door was opened and a female 
attendant entered the room, who informed the 
inmates that a priest was in waiting. The prince 
had engaged an old priest to converse with Yu-lu, 
to make her understand the enormity of the sin 
she had committed, and also to impress upon 
her mind a sense of the duty she owed to him as 
her lord and master. The prince himself dared 
not visit her much now, for his season of moarn- 
ing had commenced, and he was surrounded by 
his sympathizing court. But the priest took his 
place, and he had already gained considerably 
upon the maiden’s confidence. ~~ 

Shortly after the messenger withdrew the 
priest entered. He was bent with age and in- 
firmity, and it was with difficulty that he walk- 
ed, even with the help of a stout staff. He mo- 
tioned to Lan as he entered, and she at once 
withdrew, and after this he went and sat down 
by the maiden’s side. 

“How fares our sweet child this evening ?” 
he asked, gazing most sharply and earnestly 
into her face. 

Yu-lu gazed up into the old man’s features, 
and a strange shade passed over her face, but 
she quickly answered : 

“T am not happy, good father.” 

“And yet you have everything that men call 
happiness. What more could you ask ?” 

‘For what call happiness—for that which I 
love. I love nothing here.” 

“ You speak plainly.” 

“ Because I speak the truth.” 

“And yet, my child, your love must be very 
strange. If I mistake not, you love the youth 
who took you from the power of the prince. Is 
it not so?” 

“Ay, father.” 

“He is not of our country—he is of foreign 
blood. Can you love him better than even 
prince of your own country ?” , 

So it is,” murmured Yu-lu. “I found his 
heart pure and noble, and I loved him because 
I knew he loved me.” 

“Bat you will forget him now, my child.” 

The maiden bowed her head, and remained 
for some moments in silence. At length she 
spoke, and her words were very low and earnest. 


“‘ Most holy father,” she said, ‘do not many 
of our people take their own lives ?” 


Fhe Yu-lu.” 
“And do you think a person can be happy 
hereafter who does it ?”” 

“That must depend upon why it is done. 
Sometimes the most noble martyrs dies in that 
way.” 

‘« But suppose life were all a useless burden— 
suppose the future of earth were nothing but 
blackness and gloom—’”’ 

“Stop, child. You are supposing now an 
impossibility.” 

“No, no, f am not,” quickly cried the maiden. 
“O, heaven knows my own fate is all I have 
pictured. All is dark and drear, and sorrow 
alone lies before me on earth !” 

“Then you never heard of God ?” 

“Of God?” murmured Yu-la, looking won- 
deringly up. 

“Ay—of that Being who made us, and who 
holds us at his will. There may be such a thing 
yetas hope. You are young, and life is before 
you.” 

Yu-lu looked more searchingly into her com- 
panion’s face, for there was something in his 
words that struck strangely upon her ears. She 
had never heard him speak so before. He had 


always spoken to-her of the prince and of the 

duty she owed to him—but never of God, and 

of hope yet tocome. A few moments she gazed 

and then she tremblingly laid her hand upon his 
arm. 
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“Sir,” she whispered, “ you are not the same 
priest who has been here before.” 

“Ah. Did you think I was?” he replied. 

“ Most surely Idid. But he spoke not as you 
speak. Yet you dress the same, and your beard 
is the same.” 

“Yes, for the good old priest lent them both 
tome. He isa friend of mine. I saw him to- 
day, and he told me he was coming here this 
evening to see you, and after much persuasion I 
succeeded in gaining his permission to my com- 
ing in his place ; so I have come.” 

“But who are you?’ uitered the maiden, 
slightly startled by this reve ation. 

* One who knows you well, and of whom you 
have often heard. But do not be alarmed.” 

“And who are you ?” 

“My name is Ye-fo-hi.” 

“ The Juggler of Nankin !’’ uttered Yu-lu, start- 
ing with a strange emotion. 

“Yes, my sweet child, and I have ceme here 
to serve you if I can.” 

How quickly the beam that bears the scales in 
which the human heart is placed can be turned! 
In an instant the maiden’s confidence was given 
to the strange man by her side, and, as if by 
magic, she forgot all the mistrust she had fos- 
tered towards him. She was n6t “ catching at 
straws,” either, for she felt a wonderful degree 
of confidence in the juggler’s power, and an in- 
nate voice whispered to her soul that she could 
fully trust him. 

“Are you afraid to trust me?” he asked, after 
he had waited to witness the effect of the 
revelation. 

“No, no—O, no,” she said, “for something 
tells me that you can help me.” 

“T could have helped you once before if you 
had not been frightened and fled from me; but 
I know not that I can blame you, for I know 
that many people who know me not shrink from 
my presence when they hear my name.” 

“I remember,” murmured Ya-lu. “I re- 
member it well. I had a companion then.” 
She hesitated and trembled; but in a moment 
more she continued, though in a husky, trem- 
uloys tone, “Paul Ardeen was with me then. 
Do you know where he is ¢” 

"  « Yes.” 

“And does he tive ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“O, heaven be praised! 
bowed her head and wept. 

“ Yes—he lives,” added the juggler, “ but he 
is in the power of the prince.” 

Ya-lu started up and seized the old man by the 
arm.’ Her tears had ceased flowing, and her 
eyes gleamed with a powerful light. 

“You can help him, too,” she said, speaking 
with the whole force of her devoted soul. 

“T have promised him that I would try.” 

“ Then you have seen him ?” 

* Yes, I visited him in his prison.” 

“And was he suffering mach ¢” 

“ More on your account than on his own. Of 
his own troubles he seemed to think but little— 
he only suffered because you were not safe.” 

“©, Paul, Pani!” ejaculated the maiden, 
clasping her hands and lifting her eyes towards 
heaven, “ yon shall not ernst in heart that can 
forget its love. You will see him again—you 
will speak with him. 0, tell him that I have 
not forgotten him—tell him that even now I 
would joyfully give up life itself to save him ; 
and tell him, too, that if he falls beneath the re- 
venge of the wicked prince I will soon join him 
in the world of spirits. You will tell him this ?” 

“ Yes, if I see him; and of that I think there 
is no doubt. I will surely tell him all that you 
have said. He, poor silly fellow, would willingly 
die, I think, to save you, or to find you in the 
dim world beyond the grave, so I think I had 
better try and save you both ; and in order to do 
this, I must have your aid. Let the rest of our 
interview for the present be business, for I have 
not long to stop. Now tell me if you know how 
long before the prince intends to marry you ?” 

“T cannot tell you that, though from what I 
have heard him say, I should think he meant to 
do it very soon. But what is the law on this 
subject ¢” 

“O, there is no law that can govern Kong-ti, 
for Ido not suppose that he means to have a 
public marriage at present. He will only make 
you legally his wife, and that he can do by ac- 
knowledgement as soonas he pleases. Do you 
think he will trouble you before two weeks have 
expired ?” 

“O, no—I do not think he will.” 

“Then you will have no trouble, for before 
that time I shall be here again. Butif he should 
attempt to force you to the union you must find 
some way to overcome it.” 

“O, sir,” uttered Yu-lu, her face all beaming 
with hope, “if you can promise me assistance at 
the end of two weeks I will save myself until 
that time. I have some power yet. One word 
of love will bend the strong prince mightily,@or 
I know that he is wild with his passion for me. 
He thinks it is true love.” 

“And what would you term itt” asked the 
juggler. 

“A base, withering, blighting passion. It has 
its home in the senses, and not in the son!—it is 
a part of the body, and not of the spirit—it is a 
passion which destroys instead of saving—it 
works death instead of life, and misery instead of 
joy. It takes its life from the outward form of 
beauty, and when a few short years shall have 
shed their frosts upon that beauty and caused it 
to fade with age, all the love willbe gone. Niao 
was beantifal once—and the prince loved her. 
She grew old—and he forgot his love, for he 
never loved but with the passion of the sensual- 
ist. Alas, poor Niao !” 

The juggler gazed hard into the faceof Yu-lu, 
and his dark eye sparkled with an intense fire. 
He stretched forth his hand and placed it upon 
her head, and in trembling accents he said: 

“Sweet child, if I live you shall be saved. 
Have no fears—only remain free for two weeks. 
I shall see you again then—and then I can tell 
you more than at present. I had only feared 
that the prince would hasten this marriage. I 
must leave you now, or I may be discovered. 

Keep up a good heart, and trust in God, for to 
his blessed care I leave you.” 


He lives!” She 
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The old man turned and moved towards the 
door, but Yu-lu suddenly sprang towards him 
and caught him by the arm. 

“ You will save Paul !” she whispered. 

“So you may hope,” returned the juggler. 

The maiden whispered her thanks, and having 
kissed the hand which she held she allowed her 
strange visitor to depart. 

Ye-fo-hi gathered the folds of his long robe 
about him, and having bent his tall form, and 
set his staff heavily upon the floor, he took his 
way out into the upper hall, and down the broad 
staircase, It was now quite late in the evening, 
and as the lower hall was only lighted by a sin- 
gle lantern the place was not wholly free from 
gloom. When the old man had gone about half 
way down the stairs he heard a door open below, 
and instinctively he crouched away into the shade 
of the high parapet that guarded the outside of 
tho stairway. He saw aman come out into the 
hall whom he knew to be the prince, and he was 
followed by an old mandarin. They passed 
through the hall and went out into the upper 
court, and the juggler determined to follow them, 
for he had the best of reasons for wishing to gain 
as much knowledge as possible respecting the 
grandee’s movements; so he glided down the 
stairs as quickly as possible, and on reaching the 
court he saw the prince and the mandarin just 
passing behind a clump of rose bushes that grew 
in front of a vine-covered arbor. He crept softly 
up and listened, and he plainly heard them 
speak. 

“T have set upon to-night,” said the prince. 

“Just as your highness pl ; 3 ded 
the mandarin. 

“ Let it be done at midnight, and be sure that 
it is done most secretly.” 

“Tt shall be as you say.” 

“ Because,” explained the prince, “ if the Eng- 
lish devils at Shanghai should know of it they 
might make us trouble. Set the two most faith- 
ful men you have to do the work.” 

“T have two just such men as you need. They 
hear nothing and know nothing but their duty.” 

“Tt is well. Go now, and have the business 
progressing. Sack him in the. prison channel, 
and be sure that he has weight enough to keep 
him down. You understand ?” 

« Yes.” 

“ Then here is the warrant ; and now you may 
be off.” 

The mandarin walked towards the street, and 
the prince turned back into his own dwelling. 
The juggler waited until they had both gone 
from sight and hearing, and then he glided 
away from his hiding-place. He thanked God 
that he had learned the plan of the base grandee, 
for now he could have a hand himself at shap- 
ing the finale of the dark plot. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
ANOTHBR BREAK IN THB GRANDHR’S PLOT. 


Co.pty and terribly wrapped the icy flood 
about young Ardeen’s form, bus yet he prayed. 
He had yet sense enough left to know that he 
had not sunk, but that he was still swaying in 
the water. Strange! The stone was very 
‘heavy, and yet the sack went not to the bottom. 
Paul felt a movement. It was not down—it was 
upward! His body came in contact with some- 
thing hard—it was not the prison wall, nor was 
it the bottom of the ch l. Every le was 
already strained to its utmost—he must open 
his mouth and let the flood in upon his exhaust- 
ed lungs, or the distended blood-vessels must 
burst. One gasp, and a strange sensation came 
overhim. His face was cold as ice—the water 
settled away from his head, and the wet sack 
clung close to his cheeks and temples. He 
breathed—and it was fresh air that came to his 
lungs! Up—up, he moved—slowly and pain- 
fully, for his limbs were in contact with some- 
thing that brnised them. He spoke not, and 
move he could not. At length his body was 
balanced, as though upon the edge of a plank, 
and in a moment more he felt himself laid upon 
a hard, solid resting-place. He knew that the 
mouth of the sack was being untied—that the 
top was drawn down—that the fresh air struck 
upon his brow—and then he opened his eyes. 

‘‘—sh!” he heard some one whisper in his 
ear. ‘Speak softly. Are you alive ?” 

“Yes,” returned Paul. 

“ Then make no noise.” 

It was Ye-fo-hi who spoke, and Paul felt more 
gratitude than he could express in words. Care- 
fully the juggler drew the wet sack off, and then 
he cut the cords with which the youth was 
bound. Paul felt himself free once more, and he 
stretched his limbs out with a grateful emotion. 
He found himself in a small boat, and on looking 
up he saw that he was directly beneath the plat- 
form from which he had been thrown. 








“Do not speak,” whispered the juggler, “ for 
we may not yet be out of danger. Remain per- 
fectly quiet, and we will soon escape from this.” 

Paul’s mind was clear, aud he comprehended 
all that had transpired. He knew that Ye-fo-hi 
must have been beneath the platform all the 
while, and caught him the moment he touched 
the water, which the darkness would enable him 
to do without being detected by those overhead. 
He listened attentively but 
sound above him. 

“Are they not gone?’’ he asked, in an under- 
tone. ‘I can hear no sound.” 

“ Yes—they have gone in, but they may come 
outagain. See, through that crevice, there is a 
ray of light. We will wait until that is gone.” 

Paul looked in the direction pointed out, and 
he saw through one of the cracks of the platform 
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a crevice in the door beyond through which he 
had been led. Both of them watched the place, 
and ere long the door was opened, and some three 
or four men came out and looked over the edge 
of the platform. One whom Paul recognized as 
the old mandarin spoke : 

“ The water is all quiet,” he said. 

“Ay,” answered the bonze, “and so must the 
Sawkwet be by this time.” 

«He will not tell his marvellous story again,” 
said one of the executioners. ‘ By the gilded 
joss, but his tongue did bear a strange story 





upon its point. I knew ’twas strange, though I 
could not understand it.” 








“T think our work is done,” added the second 
executioner. 

“ Yes,” said the mandarin. “All is quiet and 
safe. The fishes will dispose of him now. 
Your work is done, and I will so report it to our 
princely master. There is no need that we 
should waste more time here, so we will wish the 
departed one a safe journey on his dark road, 
and then be off to our homes.” 

There seemed to be a general assent to this 
proposition, and then all four of the menvwent 
back into the building and closed the door after 
them. It was not long after this before the 
light disappeared, and after waiting a reasonable 
time to make security doubly sure, Ye-fo-hi 
pushed his boat slowly and noiselessly out from 
beneath the platform. He did not venture out 
into the channel for a long distance, but he kept 
within the shade of the high walls that flanked 
the water, and pushed his boat along with his 
hands. At length, however, he came to a place 
where the shore was open, and taking a broad- 
bladed paddle from the thwarts he paddled out 
into the stream, and ere long they approached 
the moorings of the junks. Still the boat went 
on, nor did the juggler stop until he had reached 
a landing some two miles distant from the 
prison. 

“We may land here,”’ he said, as he reached 
forth and seized hold upon a ring which hung 
from an iron-wood post. 

The boat was hauled close in to the stairs, 
and the juggler got out first, and then assisted 
Paul. After this the boat was made fast, and 
then the old man led the way up towards the 
town. 

By the dim starlight, and by the still more 
dim light of the dusky lanterns that hung at the 
street corners, our hero could see that he was in 
that part of the city which was mostly in ruins, 
and when he entered the first street beyond the 
head of the long canal he found that it was lit- 
erally filled with dirt and rubbish. 

“Never mind,” said Ye-fo-hi, as he picked his 
way over the thickly disposed obstacles, “ this 
is not so bad but that it might be worse. It is 
surely better than lying at the bottom of the 
canal.” 

“Surely it is,” uttered the youth, treading 
lightly over the rubbish, and forgetting all his 
pains. ‘Two hours ago I could not even have 
hoped for life, but now I feel that I am safe.” 

“You will be safe if you do not repeat your 
wild freak of ranning away from me; but if you 
choose to try that again I cannot answer for 
your safety.” 

“Ah, there is no danger of that,” murmured 
Paul. “But,” he added, in a sad tone, “I am 
not now where I was then.” 

“No, you were upon the Tai-hoh then, and 
now you are in Nankin.” 

“Alas! I meant not that. 
a companion then.” 

“So you did—a sweet companion.” 

“Do you know anything of her ?” 

“ Wait until we reach a stopping-place, and I 
will then tell you what I know. There may be 
ears about when we least suspect ft. Here— 
take my arm. We shall not be long now.” 

Paul took the proffered afm, and without 
asking more questions he kept on. Some half- 
dozen short streets were passed, and at length 
they came to a section of the city where the 
houses were in a better condition, and where the 
streets were less encumbered. The juggler led 
the way up a narrow court, around the angle of 
a dilapidated wall, and finally he stopped before 
a low building the door of which was some two 
feet below the level of the plank walk that led 
toit. At this door he knocked, and after a de- 
lay of some minutes it was opened by an old 
man who held a lighted candle in his hand. 

“Ah, good Lin, be not afraid,” said the jug- 
gler. ‘Your eyes are not so old but that they 
can serve you with my identity.” 

“T know you,” answered the old man. 
know Ye-fo-hi.” 

“Then,let me come in; and you see I have a 
companion who also claims your hospitality. It 
is all as I have stated.” 

The old man did not speak in reply, but he 
retreated from the door and beckoned for the 
two visitors to follow him. After they had en- 
tered the hall he fastened the door, and then led 
he way to a small but neatly furnished room, 
which had only one window. 

“Now, good Lin,” said the juggler, “I know 
that my young companion must be very hungry, 
and his garments are also wet and uncomfortable. 
I will go with you and help you select dry clothes 
for him, and then you can prepare some food. 
Remember, my gold is good—and my friend- 
ship is better still.” 

“Speak not of gold,” replied Lin, as he mov- 
ed towards an inner door, “but come and get 
what you want.” 

Ye-fo-hi bade Paul to remain where he was, 
and then he followed the host from the apart- 
ment. When our hero was left alone he began 
to reflect upon what had transpired. The whole 
scene was before him, but it appeared only as a 
wild, terrible dream, and once did his mind 
wander so darkly that he even started up from 
his seat as though he would assure himself that 
he was awake. Surely it was allreal! He had 
stood upon the very threshold of death, and the 
dark gate had been half-closed upon him, bat a 
strange power had snatched him forth from the 
doom, and again he breathed and was free. 
“ Free?”? he murmured to himself, while his 
head was bowed upon his hands. “I think I 
am free, and yet I have a master. Upon my 
own arm I do not rest. But what is freedom 
now ? Where is she upon whom my whole soul 
rests with all its hopes and joys? O, Yu-lu, if 
thou art nevermore to bless me, then why should 
I be free ?” 

He murmured thus, and while he murmured 
he held some lingering hope that the juggler 
would not stop in his work until he had made a 
trial, at least, in behalf of the maiden. At 
length his thoughts all centered upon the strange 
man who brought him forth from his death- 
doom. He held some vague ideas respecting the 
man, but even to himself he could not explain 
them—he could only feel sure that he was sorely 
puazled, and that there was much yet to be 
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known. Something whispered it to his belief 
that Ye-fo-hi was more than he appeared, for 
his every look and motion betokened a conscious 
power which springs only from legitimate inher- 
itance. Yet Paul gathered no light from his sur- 
mises. He only bothered himself awhile, and 
then rested just where he began. 

At the expiration of some fifteen minutes the 
juggler returned, and in his hands he brought 
dry clothing. Paul quickly divested himself of 
his wet garments, and when he had put on the 
dry ones Lin brought in food and drink, and 
having satisfied himself that nothing more would 
be wanted, he withdrew, leaving the youth and 
Ye-fo-hi alone together. Paul looked up from 
his food and found the eyes of his strange com- 
panion fixed keenly upon him, and in spite of 
his assurance to the contrary of fear he could 
not repress a slight shudder. There was some- 
thing in those eyes so dark and piercing, and 
their light was so deep and powerful, that they 
seemed to be penetrating his very soul. 

“Paul Ardeen,” the old man said, as the 
youth looked up at him for the fourth time, “I 
suppose you have wondered ere this how I hap- 
pened to be so opportunely at hand to save you 
from death, and to save you the trouble of need- 
less questions I will tell you all about it, if you 
would like to know.” 

“T should like to know,” returned our hero, 
“for I have wondered, as you surmise.” 

“There was much of chance in your escape 
to-night,” commenced the juggler, “for though 
I had determined to watch for your safety, yet I 
was not looking for your death so soon by some 
days, at least. I chanced to be at the palace of 
Prince Kong-ti, and I overheard him conversing 
with one of his mandarins. I heard just enough 
to convince me that you were to be placed in 
the sack and drowned, and I knew that the job 
would be done from the platform back of the 
prison, so I hastened away and took a boat, and 
having reached the prison I stationed myself be- 
neath the plank staging, and there awaited the 
result. I heard them when they came out with 
you, and I watched for your descent. The mo- 
ment you touched the water I seized the stout 
cord that confined the mouth of the sack, and 
having allowed you to sink out of sight I drew 
you carefully under the staging. You of course 
know the rest.” 

“ Yes,” murmured the youth, with a shudder. 
“But,” he added, after a few moments of thought, 
“you spoke of being at the palace of the prince. 
Did you learn if Yu-lu was there ?” 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

“Saw her!” repeated Paul, starting from his 
seat. “And did you speak with her ?”’ 

“Yes; and I have promised to try and save 
her from the fate that threatens her. I suppose 
your questions will soon reach that point, and I 
will anticipate you. I found the fair maiden 
well, but she was suffering much through fear. 
I consoled her, however, and when I left her she 
was comparatively happy. Her heart is all your 
own, and her greatest suffering has been on your 
account. If you had been killed she would 
readily have taken her own life that she might 
have followed you. Such love as that is*rare.” 

“O, Yu-la—Yu-lu—bright, blessed being— 
Heaven bless you ever!” fervently ejaculated 
the youth, clasping his hands, and raising his 
eyes towards heaven. Big tears rolled down his 
checks, and his bosom heaved with a wild emo- 
tion. He arose to his feet and moved to the old 
man’s side, and on the neXt instarit he was upon 
his knees. 

“Ye-fo-hi,” he said, clasping the juggler’s 
knees, “tell me what of hope I have. 0, if you 
can save poor Yu-lu, God will bless you in the 
act. Ifyou can gain admittance to the palace 
why can you not bring her forth from her 
prison ?” 

“That were now impossible,” returned the old 
man, with tears in his eyes. ‘ But get up from 
yourknees. You need not ask of me any favors, 
for I will do all in my power without the asking. 
It was in the disguise of a priest that I gained 
entrance to the maiden, but I could not have 
brought her away. She is watched most nar- 
rowly, and every avenue leading to the palace is 
always watched. No, Paul, there is no hope of 
getting her away by force or stratagem, and yet 
I have undertaken the task. She is to remain in 
the palace two weeks, or nearly that, and you 
had better stay here during the same time. Old 
Lin is a good man, and he will be faithful. He 
knows enough of your case to appreciate your 
situation, and you need have no fears of trusting 
yourself with him. Of course there can be no 
danger so long as you do not expose yourself, 
for those who would wish todo you harm feel 
sure that you are past searching for. Now will 
you stay here until you see me again ?” 

The youth hesitated. 

“Remember all the circumstances,” added 
Ye-fo-hi. “In two weeks I will warrant your 
safety, but it might not be safe to expose your- 
self now. Will you remain here ?” 

“T will,” said Paul. 

“Then you are safe. Here you will have 
everything you can want, and all your comforts 
will be cared for. If I do not return as soon as 
two weeks you may know that I am no longer 
my own master, and under those circumstances 
you can do as you think fit, but until the expira- 
tion of that time you will remain here.” 

Paul was too grateful for favors already re- 
ceived to make himself impertinent by asking too 
many questions, and after arrangements were 
made with Lin, the juggler took his departure. 
It cannot be denied that the youth was all grati- 
tude and thanks, but, strange as it may appear, 
no sooner was the wonderful man gone than our 
hero began to distrust him again. Perhaps it 
was not really distrust—it might better be said 
that he tried to study up grounds for distrust. 
In truth hecould not fathom the man, and it was 
not his nature to accept with faith that which 
baffled his comprehension. Yet he resolved this 
time to keep his promise. The more he saw of 
old Lin the better he liked him, and after a few 
days of living beneath his roof he felt quite at 
home. He did not move out from the house, 
even in the evening, fur he was resolved this 
time that iftrouble came it should not be laid to 
his charge. 





Time passed on, and Paul Ardeen grew more 
and more anxious. The name of Yu-lu wag 
oftener upon his lips, and the dark, strange face 
of the juggler was oftener in his mind. Hope 
may not have grown any brighter, but his pray. 
ers were at least more fervent. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE GRANDEB’S PLOT IS ABOUT FINISHED. 


Day after day crept away, and Yu-lu remain- 
ed beneath the roof of the Prince Kong-ti. She 
suffered some from his presence, and she suffer- 
ed some through fear, for lately he had intimated 
that she was very soon to become his wife. The 
two weeks set apart by Ye-fo-hi had nearly 
drawn to a close when, late one evening, Yu-lu 
sat alone in herchamber. Lan had retired, and - 
was now asleep in an adjoining room, and the 
maiden was left-to seek her rest when she pleas- 
ed, but she had not yet found her couch, for she 
knew that she could not sleep, so she chose to 
remain up and commune with her own thoughts, 
She had been thus alone for over an hour when 
she was startled by the sound of stealthy foot- 
steps nearher. She started up and listened, and 
she was sure that the sound came from one of 
the apartments upon her right. But what could 
any one be doing there? How could any one 
have got there? Those were the private apart- 
ments of the dead princess, and they were now 
closed, and no one allowed to enter them. 

Yu-lu bent eagerly forward, and she was sure 
she heard the sound of feet there, and she also 
heard the opening of a-door. Her eyes were 
fixed upon the silk-covered wall, and she saw 
a door open where she had never known there 
to be adoor. It was opened slowly and noise- 
lessly, and on the next moment a female form 
glided into her presence. It was a female robed 
all in white, and Yu-lu sank back upon her 
couch and covered her face with her hands. 

“Lady,” spoke the mysterious presence, in a 
soft, sweet voice, ‘ whoever you be, do not speak 
aloud nor cry out, for 1 have come to save you.” 

“You have come from Ye-fo-hi,” said Yu-lu, 
re-assured in a moment. 

“ No—I have come from Paul Ardeen.” 

A quick, low cry broke from the maiden’s 
lips, and she darted forward and caught her 
visitor by the arm. 

“You are not deceiving me?” she said. 

“No. I speak the truth.” 

“But you cannot lead me from this palace ?” 

“Yes, I can lead you by ways which they 
think not of guarding. But tell me first if there 
is danger of our being interrupted here ?” 

“No, not if we are still,” returned Yu-lu. 

The new-comer removed the white crape from 
her head, and the maiden saw her pale, wan 
features. She clasped her hands upon her bosom, 
and a groan burst from her lips. 

“Not dead!” she whispered. 

“ Then you know me ?” 

“T have seen a picture hanging upon the wall 
in the next room. Are you not Miao?” 

“Yes. I am the princess—Kong-ti’s @wn 
wife ; and I have come to take you away from 
here.” 

As soon as Yu-lu could overcome the wild 
emotions that raged through her soul at this as- 
tounding discovery, she laid her trembling hand 
upon the arm of the princess, and then pillowed 
her head upon her bosom. 

“Ah,” murmured Niao, as she felt the maid- 
en’s head resting upon her, “I do not wonder 
that Kong-ti loved you; but he shall not so 
wrong you as to tear your heart in sunder.” 

‘“‘And you will save me—you will lead me out 
from this place—you will carry me to Paul’s 
presence ?” 

“ Yes, sweot maiden.” 

“And how did you know Paul ? how is it that 
you live? how—” 

“Stop,” interrupted the princess. “I know 
all this must seem very strange to you, but I can 
explain it.” And thereupon she went on and 
related to Yu-lu all that had transpired in the 
dwelling upon the distant marsh, and of her 
escape from that place with her faithful Tsi, and 
she also told how Tsi had written an account of 
her death by drowning, and placed it whére the 
prince would be sure to receive it. “ For a long 
time,” continued Niao, ‘‘ we remained in the 
house of an honest peasant in perfect safety. 
At length I heard that you had been brought to 
the palace—Tsi learned it from some confiden- 
tial souree—and I resolved to come and save 
you, even if I had to expose myself. I was de- 
termined to punish the prince, and give to the 
people the truth of his character. So Tsi and 
myself started for the city, and we arrived last 
evening. We entered at one of the lower gates, 
and shortly after we had reached the first street 
we were met by a runaway horse. Tsi sprang 
forward to save me, and in so doing she was 
knocked down, and had one of her arms broken. 
I saw a narrow alley, or court, near at hand, and 
into that I assisted my unfortunate attendant. 
I went up the court because I wished to find a 
house somewhat retired, and I was fortunate 
enough to find such an one. It was inhabited 
by an old man named Lin, and he freely gave 
us welcome. This morning I found that there 
was also a young man in the house, and by de- 
grees we found out each other’scharacters. Old 
Lin suspected me, and that probably helped on 
the matter. I found that youth to be named 
Paul Ardeen, and when he knew me he fell 
upon his knees and told me the whole story of 
hisJove for you, and also the story of his escape 
from the clutches of the cruel prince. It was he 
who told us how you suffered here, and I prom- 
ised him that I would bring you to him. I knew 
that I could do this, for I knew of entrances to 
my own apartments in the palace which would 
not be guarded, and I had no doubt that I should 
be able to reach you. So I have come. You 
shall go with me, and when youare safe with the 
man you love, then I will return and confront 
that man who is my husband.” 

Yu-lu placed her arms about the neck of the 
princess and kissed her, and for a while they 
wept together, but they soon started up, for 
they knew that time was precious. The maiden 
hurried on sueh garments as she could command, 
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and in a few moments she was ready. Niao led 
the way through the same secret door by which 
she had entered, and having closed this behind 
her without noise, she glided across the floor of 
her own room and gained a narrow corridor 
which led around to the artificial garden which 
had been built upon a platform raised on a level 
with the chamber windows. Into this garden 
they entered, and from thence they went down 
by a flight of stairs into a sort of aviary which 
had been closed for the past two weeks. From 
here the princess went out into the lower garden, 
and crossing over to the back side she found 2 
postern which led to the bank of one of the canals. 
This postern she opened with a key which she 
carried in her pocket, and when that was passed 
they were clear of the palace grounds. 

The females had taken but a few steps from 
the wall when they thought they heard loud 
voices from the palace, and on turning they saw 
lights flashing from the windows of the apart- 
ments they had just left. 

“Those lights are in my rooms,” said the 
princess. 

“Then my escape must have been discover- 
ed,” uttered Yu ln, trembling like an aspen. 

“Never mind,” returned Niao. “ Let us hur- 
ryon. The way is direct, and I can lead it 
straight. Courage, now, and keep close by me. 
Once beneath Lin’s roof and you are free, for 
my presence will act asa charm over you.” 

With quick steps the women hastened on. 
Several times they heard steps behind them, and 
once Yu-lu was sure she heard the voice of the 
prince, but she faltered not. The presence of 
the princess was a tower of strength to her soul, 
and with hope bright-winged before her she 
hastened on through the deserted streets. They 
felt sure they were followed, but perhaps the 
followers were not after them. At length the 
princass turned up into the narrow’ court and 
hurried on beyond the angle of the wall till she 
came to the low door of old Lin. Here she 
stopped and knocked, and the host himself an- 
swered the call. The females entered, and with 
a wildly beating heart Yu-lu followed her con- 
ductor into the small room towards which Lin 
had pointed. She passed the door—and she saw 
a human form moving towards her. A wild 
thrill shot through her frame—a dizzy blindness 
overcame her, and ere she could fairly compre- 
hend objects about her, she felt a pair of strong 
arms encircling her—a kiss upon her upturned 
brow—a soft, sweet whisper in her ear, and a 
warm teardrop upon her cheek. 

Gradually Yu-lu came back to the sphere of 
mental life, and she found herself resting upon 
the bosom of Paul Ardeen. A low, wild cry of 
joy broke from her lips, and she returned the 
fond embrace with all the energy of her soul. 
There was no need that they should tell more of 
their love, for every look and action spoke more 
than words could convey—and then they had 
heard from each other’s love, even since they 
had been separated. With those two hearts it 
was a season when the tongue fails of doing 
duty to the heart—when the soul is frantic with 
its delirium of joy, and words would only clog 
the understanding. 

The princess gazed upon the scene, and she 
fairly wept with sympathizing joy. She forgot 
for the time her own misfortunes, and only dwelt 
upon the happiness she had been the means of 
promoting in others. 

But this scene was to be broken in upon. 
Paul had just led Yu-lu to a seat, and was bend- 
ing his knee to the kind princéss, when there 
came the sound of feet upon the plank walk in 
front of the dwelling, and in a moment more the 
front door was thrown open with acrash. Paul 
started to his feet and instinctively moved to 
Yu-lu’s side, and on the next instant the door 
of their room was opened, and the Prince Kong- 
ti, followed by Li, entered the room ! 

The grandee’s eyes fell first upon Yu-lu, and 
he had taken one step towards her when he saw 
Paul. He stopped, and for a moment the color 
fled from his face. 

“What!” he at length exclaimed, starting 
back a pace. “You alive, and here! By the 
powers of heaven, there’s been falsehood here, or 
else you have the powers of darkness to help you!” 

“Not so, base man,” quickly returned Paul, 
for he felt at that moment a strange assurance. 
“Tt was the power of heaven itself that freed me 
from the death you had prepared for me.” 

“Then, by heavens! the next time you will 
call upon your power in vain, for I’ll see the 
deed done myself. Look to him, Li while I 
secure this fly-away ence more. Aha, my fair 
Yu-la, you shall repent sorely of this.” 

He had advanced a single step towards the 
frightened maiden when he suddenly stopped and 
turned pale as death. His eyes had rested upon 
the pale face of the princess! His knees knock- 
ed together like reeds, and he laid his hand 
upon the back of a chair for support. 

“ You—you—here !’’ he gasped. 

“Yes, Kong-+ti,” replied the wife, trembling 
fearfully, but yet maintaining herself with 
firmness. 

“Does death haunt me here with its own sub- 
jects? Has the grave been opened to play the 
fool with me ?” 

“No, my lord. Ihave not yet been in the 
grave. That was but deception I practised upon 
you, and I never intended to see you again; but 
I heard that you had laid your foul hands upon 
a fair young maiden, and I resolved to come 
forth and save her, and punish yourself. O, my 
husband, I know your heart—I know how you 
would have rid yourself of my presence—I know 
of your secret visits to my chamber in that dis- 
tant dwelling—and I know what you did there! 


Your midnight labors were watched. I did not 
drink the beverage you—” 
“Stop! stop!” shouted the prince. ‘‘ Speak 


bat another word, and I'll cleave you where you 
stand! Your fate is fixed; and let me assure 
you that no power on earth can thwart me in my 
purpose. Iam not to be made the toy of lying 
women.” 

“Ho, my master—some one is approaching,” 
eried Li. 

“Then let them approach!” exclaimed the 
prince, “for by the imperial crown there is not 
& soul in Nankin dares cross my path !” 


“ But they have stopped near the door, and 
there are many of them.” 

“ Then go you to the outer door and tell them 
that the prince is here, and that he bids them 
disperse. It may be some of my guard who no- 
ticed my abrupt departure, and have come to 
protect me.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
CONCLUSION. 


Li moved towards the door, but, before he 
reached it, it was thrown open, and a tall, stout’ 
man, habited in the rich garb of a British officer, 
strode into the apartments, and he was followed 
by half-a-dozen others, all of them officers, and 
wearing the same talismanic dress. One of them 
Paul noticed as Lord Archibald Sumpter, and 
sprang quickly towards him and extended his 
hand. 

‘‘How now?” exclaimed the tall man who 
had first entered, speaking the purest Chinese, 
“Are you here, Kong-ti ?” 

But the prince made no answer. He was 
thunderstruck at this wonderful presence, and 
his assurance all left him on the instant. He 
knew England’s power, for his own emperor had 
been forced to bow to it. 

“And you, too, fair maiden—you here?’ con- 
tinued the leader of the Britons. 

Paul recognized that voice, and quickly leav- 
ing Lord Sumpter’s side he approached the 
strange man; but Yu-lu was ahead of him, for 
with a bewildered look she gazed up into his 
face, and then she murmured : 

“Tam not deceived— Ye-fo-hi !” 

“THe JuGGLER OF Nanxin!” gasped the 
prince. 

“Yes, my noble prince,” returned he whom 
we have known as the juggler, with a look and 
tone of the most ineffable scorn, “I have been 
long known as the Juggler of Nankin, but you 
may know me now as Lord William Buxton.” 

“ Buxton!” uttered Paul, hardly able to credit 
the evidence of his own senses. ‘“ Lord William? 
Then I did not see you dead in the coffin at Hong 
Kong ?” 

“No, Paul,” said Lord William, extending 
his hand and smiling. “That was my poor 
servant whom you saw there—or rather he was 
in the coffin, for I think the lid was not raised to 
show his mangled face.” 

“No—it was not. But yet people all said 
’twas Sir William who lay there.” Paul gazed 
wonderingly up into the nobleman’s face as he 
spoke, and he was startled at the change which 
had taken place there. To be sure the features 
were still dark from long exposure, but the long 
braided moustache was gone, and the graceful, 
glossy curls of a well-fitting wig waved about his 
neck and temples. Then that noble dress pos- 
sessed in itself a wonderful power of change. 

“Yu-lu,” spoke Sir William, approaching 
the trembling maiden and extending his hands. 
There were tears in his eyes as he spoke, and he 
trembled at every joint. The fair girl instinc- 
tively put forth her hands, and they rested in his. 
“Yu-lu,” he*repeated, the big tears rolling fast- 
er and, faster, down his gheeks, “did you ever 
feel that this land could be your true home ?” 

“0, no, no!” she quickly cried; and as she 
did so she shook the hair back from her face 
and gazed up at the strange man with a look of 
almost painfal intensity. 

“Did you ever feel that you were of the same 
blood with those who have brought you up from 
infancy ?” continued Sir William—his face all 
wet with tears, and still holding the maiden by 
both her hands. 

Yu-lu disengaged one of her hands and pressed 
it hard upon her throbbing, aching brow. “ Sir 
William,” she slowly murmured to herself. 
“Tord Buxton,’ she added, still pondering 
deeply. 

“Cora!” whispered the old man, in a deep, 
thrilling tone, again taking both her hands. 
“Cora!” he repeated, drawing her nearer to 
ine maiden started up from her pondering 
thoughts, and with a wild cry she uttered : 

“So I was called once! and that same deep 
voice used to speak into my ear! O, great pow- 
er of Heaven, what does it mean ?” 

“ Cora, rest upon this bosom, for it was here 
you rested in infancy! Come to these arms, for 
they encircled you the day that you were born. 
Repose against my heart, for the blood that 
courses there is the fount from which your own 
life sprang!” 

The maiden bowed her head, and it rested 
upon Sir William’s bosom. Then she looked 
up, and whispered, “My ratuer!” Then Sir 
William pressed her more fondly within his 
stout arms, and with a holy, happy light irra- 
diating his features, he murmured : 

“ Heaven at last is opened, and my child—my 
angel child is restored to me. Yes, sweet one, 
you are not deceived. Iam your father—your 
own true sire, and Heaven itself whispers the 
trath to your soul.” 

It would be hard to tell which of the specta- 
tors were the most affected by this strange scene. 
The princess seemed to feel only a calm, deep 
joy, a8 she stood with her hands clasped upon 
her bosom, and gazed with tearful eyes upon the 
father and child. Paul Ardeen was wonder- 
struck, but his wonder was not sufficient to keep 
back his tears. The prince Kong-ti gazed upon 
the scene with a mixture of strange, wild emo- 
tions, for he had thoughts that turned inward 
upon his own soul. Yet he was the first to 
speak : 

“By the dark spirits of the pit,” he uttered, 
with his face all livid with mingled fear and 
rage, ‘I do not believe this marvellous tale.” 

“Tt matters little what you believe,” returned 
the British nobleman, with darkly flashing eyes, 
“but for the sake of satisfying your wife, and, 
perhaps, yoarself, I will explain the whole mat- 
ter. Itis now about seventeen years since I had 
difficulty at Canton with one of the wealthy 
merchants in that place. He cheated me most 
shamefully, and as I could gain no redress by 
law, I chastised him with my own hand. A few 

nights afterwards I had business with one of the 
ships in the harbor which detained me until morn- 





ing, and when I returned to my dwelling at the 


factories I found that my wife and child had been 
stolen away from me! I gained entrance into 
the city, and the viceroy gave me some assist- 
ance in my search. One week afterwards my 
wife came back to me, but she brought not the 
child. She told me that about the middle of the 
night on which I was gone, three men had come 
to her chamber, and gagged and bound her, and 
then dragged her away, but the child was not 
carried with her, nor had she seen it. She had 
begged to have it brought to her, but her cap- 
tors pretended to know nothing of it. She made 
her escape, but could not find her child. Our 
darling Cora was gone, and though I knew full 
well that the dishonest merchant had done the 
deed out of revenge for the punishment I had 
inflicted upon him, yet I could not prove it. The 
sad blow proved too much for my wife, and she 
died—and I was left alone! 

“Some years afterwards I was sent for to at- 
tend at the bedside of a dying man, and I went. 
It was the merchant who had sent for me, and 
he confessed that it was himself who had stolen 
away my child, and he desired, before he died, to 
make all the reparation in his power. He told 
me where he had sent the child, and also gave 
me the assurance that she had been cared for 
and beloved by the family into whose hands she 
had fallen. As soon as I left the merchant’s 
house I hastened to my own quarters, and hav- 
ing taken one of my servants to accompany me 
I set out on my mission. It seems that on the 
very day I set forth there occurred a serious riot 
at the factories between the Chinese and Eng- 
lish, in whicha number of the natives were killed. 
It soon became known that I had gone out into 
the country, and a party of excited Chinese set 
out after me. They overtook me and my com- 
panion in a secluded spot, and at once set upon 
us. My servant was killed, but I managed to 
make my escape. I afterwards learned that the 
assassins supposed they had killed me, and that 
having mutilated the body in a most shocking 
manner, they sent it to the factories. I also 
learned that my own countrymen supposed the 
body to be mine, and had buried it accordingly. 

“T had found that my child had been removed 
from the place where she had been living, and 
that she had been taken a great distance to the 
northward. I was determined to seck her at 
all hazards, and as I felt it to be unsafe for an 
Englishman to travel about the country, I 
allowed the people at Canton and Hong Kong to 
suppose that I was really dead, and then I as- 
sumed the disguise I have since worn. I shaved 
my head, and painted my eyebrows. I spoke 
the Chinese language quite fluently then, but to 
hide what of proper intonation I lacked, I assum- 
ed an impediment of speech that effectually hid 
all the rest. I learned jugglers’ tricks, purchas- 
ed jugglers’ implements, and then set out. I 
hailed from Nankin, and in Nankin I have spent 
much of my time. And so I travelled in search 
of my lost child. It was all I had on earth of 
treasure, and I set my life at forfeit in the en- 
terprise. At length, after years of search, I got 
track of her, and I found a man who had passed 
as her uncle, and who really supposed he was 
her uncle, supposing her to haye been the natu- 
ral child of a dead brother, [hed now soncarly 
conquered the peculiar intonations of the lan- 
guage that I threw off my impediment, and 
none suspected me. 

“T hung upon this supposed uncle, for I knew 
that the girl who had been with him was my own 
Cora, but it was along while before he would 
tell me the truth. At length, however, he con- 
fessed that he had sold her to the Prince of Nan- 
kin. Then I sat my watch upon the palace, and 
for months I hung about the place like a spectre, 
but it was only to find in the end that my child 
was not there. Next I noticed the journeys of 
the prince to the westward, and I turned my at- 
tention thitherward. I followed him several 
times, but lost him before he got to his journey’s 
end. But I have found him now, and I have 
found my child, too. Ah, Cora, I think you will 
never flee from me again. Nor you, Paul, either.” 

As Sir William closed his narrative his daugh- 
ter once more rested upon his bosom, and this 
time Paul Ardeen came to his side and took his 
hand. . 

“ Here, Paul,” said Buxton, at the same time 
passing the hand of his sweet child over to his 
keeping, “you take charge of her for a while.” 
And then turning to the prince he said, while the 
fire flashed in his dark eyes : 

“ Now, Prince of Nankin, I have but a word 
more to say to you. Below here, only a few 
miles, lies an English frigate. Her guns are all 
shotted, and her men are at their quarters, and 
for the while they are under my command. You 
have laid hands upon a British subject who has 
broken no law of yourempire. I demand the 
person of Paul Ardeen to carry back with me, 
and of course I shall take my child. What say 
you ?” 

The prince started to his feet, and for a mo- 
ment his hands were clutched nervously together. 
Then his eyes rested upon his Yu-lu—and then 
upon his wife—and then, with a deep groan, he 
sank back. 

“Go,” he said, “ only never let me see your 
faces more.” 

“One word more I would speak,” resumed 
Sir William. ‘ There are men in the city who 
know how you have treated your own fair wife. 
If you take her back, and treat her well, they 
will be silent of the past, but if, you repent not 
they will give the story of youn, infamy to the 
wind, and the whole empire shall know it. I 
have no more to say.” 

The gentle maiden glided to the side of the 
princess and wound her arms about her neck and 
kissed her, and in a low whisper she thanked and 
blessed her. Then she returned to her father, 
and ere long afterwards she was once more in 
the open street. In half an hour more she was 
upon the waters of the broad, deep river, and 
with a strangely beating heart she bade adieu to 
the great city of Nankin forever. She drew more 
closely to her father’s side, but yet one of her 
hands reposed within the warm grasp of Paul 

Ardeen. 


* * * * * * 


In one month from the time of the scenes just 


* 





recorded, there was a marriage ceremony on 





board a noble British frigate, and Paul Ardeen 
was the happy man who gained the wife. It 
was the blushing Yu-lu—the Cora who had been 
lost and found—that gave him her heart for aye, 
while the proud and happy father gave him her 
hand. 

“Now for home!” cried Sir William, after 
the joyous deed was done. “Once more for Old 
England !” 

And so the cry went through the noble ship— 
pealing forth from noble hearts—“ Once more 
for Old England !” 

Just as the anchor was apeak the deafening 
roar of gongs and drums came from the shore, 
and the Chinese flags upon the war-junks were 
lowered. Shortly afterwards a boat came off 
with the purser, 

“What's to pay now?” asked Sir William 
Buxton. 

“ News has just come down that the Prince of 
Nankin is dead !” replied the purser. 

Sir William turned away and joined his 
children, and to them he told the news he had 
heard. 

“Dead!” murmured Cora, looking up with a 
moistened eye. “QO, what a sad end must his 
have been. But he had my forgiveness, and I 
pray that God may be mercifulto him. He will 
need mercy, for justice would be terrible.” 

Paul made no reply, for at that moment his 
thoughts were not such as could be expressed 
in words. 

THE EXD. 
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PETER PLUNKET’S JOURNEY. 


A TALE OF MODERN NECROMANCY. 





BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 





Peter PLUNKET was an industrious cord- 
wainer, who not many years since was wont to 
ply with commendable assiduity St. Crispin’s 
favorite art in the flourishing city of Portland. 
He was always up with the sun, and generally 
retired soon after that luminary. Peter was a 
bachelor, but a merry one at that, as was evinced 
by the songs with which he was accustomed to 
enliven his hours of labor. It may be supposed 
that there was little of romance or poetry about 
Peter’s occupation. This is very true, but for 
all that, Peter lived in a world of romance, the 
creation of his own fancy, which quite lifted him 
above the practical prose of his everyday life. 
Let me explain. 

In the days of his youth, at one of those mile 
stones on the road of life, which we are wont to 
term birthdays, Peter had received from a rela- 
tive, as a gift, that wonderful volume, the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments. It is needless to 
say with what avidity Peter devoured its con- 
tents—how profoundly he was impressed with the 
story of the Forty Thieves, and the accounts 
given of Haroun Al Raschid, the sagacious ca- 
liph of Bagdad. Henceforth a new world was 
opened to Peter, the like of which he had never 
imagined. The impression produced by the first 
perusal, instead of fading gradually away, only 
increased in strength und .” Albthese 
marvellous stories Peter Plunket received with 
undoubting faith. Never did Mussulman repose 
with more implicit confidence on the Koran 
than he on the Arabian Nights. He would ac- 
company Sinba&the sailor on his voyages, with 
a feeling of anxious suspense which was happily 
dissipated by the fortunate result, for our Ara- 
bian chroniclers were not ignorant of the true 
art of story-writing, which is embodied in the 
old familiar proverb —“ All’s well that ends 
well.” 

Perhaps the story with which Peter was most 
impressed was that of the Arabian prince who 
went to sleep in Bagdad, and found himself at 
break of day standing beneath the walls of Da- 
mascus. Now Peter was nothing of a traveller. 
He had never been ten miles from Portland, 
where he was born and bred, but there is no one 
who has not at times the desire to see something 
of the world, and Peter thoyght if he could only 
engage the services of a genius or fairy, it would 
be a most agreeable undertaking, since it would 
not only save expense, but time also. He ven- 
tured to express this opinion one day in the 
presence of a waggish neighbor, who was well 
aware of Peter’s idiosyncracy. 

“ But how do you know,” said he, with as- 
sumed gravity, ‘that there are no genii in these 
days‘ For my part, I see no reason why they 
should not still exist.” 

“But you never heard of any? You have 
never seen any t” inquired Peter, simply. 

“Why, no, but still they may exist, but be 
prevented by some superior power from taking 
part in mortal affairs.” 

Peter admitted that this might be so. 

“T only wish that some one would take it 
into his head to meddle with my affairs,” he 
continued. 

“ What would you wish ?” 

‘“‘T would wish to be transported to Boston.” 

Peter had a great reverence for Boston, and 
any one who had been there passed in his eyes 
for a great traveller. 

After a little more: desultory conversation, 
Henry Tappan, Peter’s visitor, departed. He 


Early the next morning the party arrived in 
Boston, where the same arrangement as before 
was adopted. A carriage conveyed the party to 
the Revere House, where Peter was at once car. 
ried into a chamber and placed in bed. It was 
yet early, and Peter had several hours to sleep. 
Meanwhile, Henry. Tappan, who wished wholly 
to conceal the agency he had in the affair, and 
so more thoroughly blind Peter, proceeded to the 
Tremont House, where he registered his name, 
and then proceeded to carry out the business 
which had called him to the city. 

Let us return to Peter Plunket. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, eighteen 
hours having elapsed, tke potion began grad- 
ually to lose its power, and Peter arose in bed 
with disordered faculties, and half unconscious 
of his situation. The first object which arrested 
his attention was the fall flood of sunlight which 
was streaming in at the windows. 

“ Good heavens!” thought he, “how I have 
overslept myself. It must be nearly noon!” 
Then for the first time he noticed that he was 
already dressed. 

“Ts it possible,” thought he, “ that I went to 
bed with my clothes on?’ He looked around 
him. ’ 

“Where am I?” he exclaimed, in deep per- 
plexity. ‘This is not my own room ; and this,” 
going to the window, from which he surveyed 
Boston spread out before him, “ surely this can- 
not be Portland !” He sat down in the deep- 
est embarrassment, and began to ponder on his 
situation. 

“The last I can remember,” thought he, 
“Mr. Tappan invited me to his house, but 
whether I went or not, I don’t recollect. It 
can’t be that I have suddenly grown crazy, and 
that this is a mad-house !’’ 

The idea was terrific, but was quickly dissi- 
pated by a letter of which he caught sight lying 
on the table, directed in a large, bold hand, to 
Peter Plunket. He hastily broke it open, and 
read with an indescribable feeling of awe, these 
words : 


“ Morta :—Thieu hast expressed the wish 
to be borne by supernatural power to the city of 
Boston. That request I have heard, and since 
thou art a true believer in that at which many: 
men incredulously seoff, I have for once violated 
my determination not to interfere in mortal af- 
fairs, and have done as you desired. You are 
now in Boston, at the hotel called Revere. To 
carry you back is not permitted me, but -in the 
purse which I have placed in your pocket, you 
will find sufficient money from the golden treas- 
ures of the king of the enchanted isles to defray 
your expenses at the hotel, and carry you back 
to Portland. One warning I must give you. 
Divulge not to any man the manner in which 
you were brought thither. If you transgress 
this prohibition, you will from that moment be 


transformed into a goat. Be warned! Be 
watchful ! EvucHARMON, 
The Genius of Space.” 


A sensation of awe came over Peter Plunket, 
thrilling even to his fingers’ ends.’ He placed 
his hand into his pocket, and drew out a purse 
“From the golden treasures of the king of 
the enchanted isles,” repeated Peter Plunket to 
himself, as he surveyed the pieces with a curious 
gaze. 

Peter was by this time ready to go down’ 
stairs. After blundering about in the entries, hé 
at length found his way down. His long fast 
having produced a feeling of hunger, he partook 
of a hearty meal, and went out into the streets. 
Almost the first person he met was Henry Tap- 
pan, who had been watching in the neighbor- 
hood for some time. : 

“Good heavens! Mr. Plunket!” he exclaim- 
ed, in affected astonishment, “ what brought you 
here ¢ You did not tell.me you were coming !” 

“T did not know myself,” said Peter. “1 was‘ 
brought—” 

He was about to reveal the secret, when 
the thought of the fearful prohibition flashed 
across his mind. The narrow escape he had 
had:from the threatened transformation turned 
him pale with apprehension. 

‘Good heavens! What makes you so pale ?” 
inquired Henry Tappan. 

“Nothing at all. A—a sudden pain in my 
side,” blundered Peter. 

“Did you come by the cars or steamer?” 
pursued Tappan. 

This question was a difficult one to answer. 

“By the cars, I believe.” 

“ What hour did you start ?” 

“ I—I didn’t inquire—at least, I didn’t look to 
see,” said Peter, growing red with confusion. 

“When do you think of returning? I sup- 
pose when you have completed your business.” 

“T have no business to transact.” 

“O, I understand. You came to see the city. 
Well, as I have been here frequently, and know 
more about it than you do, I will serve as your 
guide. I shall return to-morrow morning. Per- 
haps you will be ready at the same time,” 

Tappan chaperoned Peter about the city, 
showing him the principal objects worthy of ob- 
servation. Peter wandered round in a maze of 
wonder, hardly knowing whether he was not in 
a land of enchantment after ‘all, and his com- 





had, however, formed in his own mind a plan 
for carrying out Peter’s wish, leaving him to 
suppose that it was effected by supernatural 
means. It so happened that he was himself 
summoned by business to Boston, and had made 
arrangements to start in the steamer at 7 P. M., 
the next day. He accordingly invited Peter 
to an early tea at five at his residence, and, 
while there, contrived to infuse into his cup a 
strong soporific, the effects of which would not 
be dissipated for eighteen hours or thereabouts. 
The potion took effect in a very short time, and 
Peter fell asleep. 

A carriage was summoned, and Henry Tap- 
pan, aided by his servant who was in the secret, 
got Peter into it. At the boat he easily repre- 
sented himself as a physician, and the person he 
had in charge as a patient, whom for medical 
purposes he had thrown into an artificial sleep. 
He secured a state-room in which he deposited 
his patient. 


panion a genius who had assumed a mortal 
form the more readily to deceive him. The next 
|. morning they started homeward, this time in the 
cars, and they reached Portland in safety, after 
a pleasant ride of five hours. 

Since that time, Peter Plunket believes even 
more strongly than before in the truth of the 
Arabian Nights. He looks upon himself as a 
privileged mortal, the confidant of that won. 
derful race who figure so prominently in its 
charmed pages—his only fear is, lest in some un- 
guarded moment he shall betray the mighty se- 
eret, of which he is the sole depositor, and thus 
incur the fearful penalty annexed to the revela- 
tion. The purse, with the remainder of its con- 
tents, for he did not spend the whole, he guards 
with religious care, aloof from the gaze of the 





multitude. As for Henry Tappan, he exults 
in the success of his practical joke, which he 
considers cheaply attained at the price which it 
eost him. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THERE’S SORROW IN MY HEART. 


BY HORACE G. BOUGHMAN. 


O, there is sorrow in my heart, 
A cloud upon my brow; 

And many sad and mournful thoughts 
Hang o'er my bosom now. 

There are no bright and fragrant flowers 
Of youthful summer bloom, 

To rise upon my darksome way, 
And bless with sweet perfume. 


Life is a dreary, winter day— 
Dark clouds are fleeting by; 

A chill of grief hangs o’er my way, 
And darkness fills life’s sky. 

There are some flowers within my heart, 
But they are dying there; 

They form no bright, unfuding wreaths, 
AlMbeautiful and fair. 


Glad memories cluster still within, 
Of scenes long passed away ; 

But saddened is the present scene, 
Like some dark autumn day. 

No present hope of joy is there, 
To harmonize those notes 

Of memory, which, once fresh and fair, 
Now in sad accents float. 


O, there is winter in my heart, 
And blighted blossoms there ; 
Those buds, which once were fresh and bright, 
Are now no longer fair. 
The damp, chill winds of grief 
Blow o'er me loud and strong, 
Like music of some funeral dirge, 
Or a low, requiem song. 


> 
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THE LOST POCKET-BOOK. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNS. 





“I wrsu I could attend the concert to-night,” 
said Miriam Hilton,” looking up from her sew- 
ing—“ and you, mother, wouldn’t you like to 
go? The tickets are only twenty-five cents.” 

“I should be pleased to have you go, Miriam, 
but I am not particularly anxious to attend my- 
self. You know John said this morning he 
thought of going, and perhaps he will be willing 
to take you with him.” 

“ He may, though I hardly think he will.” 

Mis. Hilton, without making any reply to this, 
laid her sewing aside and rose to complete the 
arrangements fur dinner. She had just finished 
when the door opened, and a young man about 
one or two and twenty entered. He was hand- 
some and intelligent looking, and there was 
something in his careless, joyous air, which pre- 
sented a strong contrast to the patient, subdued 
look that pervaded the countenance of his sister, 
and communicated itself to all her movements. 
His presence, however, seemed to send a sunny 
glow through the atmosphere of the small apart- 
ment, which was reflected in the eyes of both 
his mother and sister. With such high health 
and spirits, it did not seem as if he belonged in 
that little scantily furnished room. 

“ Why, mother,” said he laughing, when they 
had seated themselves at the table, “1 didn’t 
suppose that we were to have another edition of 
that roast veal for dinner to-day. To confess 
the truth, I am beginning to grow tired of it.” 

“ You know, John,” said his mother, “ that we 
are obliged to make everything go as far as 
we can.” 

“ Yes, but there is no use in being too saving.” 
“Do you intend going to the concert, this 
evening?” said Miriam. 

“*T shall probably go.” 

“Can I go with yon?” said she, in a low 
voice, as if she felt as though she were asking 
too great a favor to be granted. 

“ Pray, Miriam,” said he, “what has put it 
into that little head of yours, to think of going 
to the concert ? It will, I assure yeu, be one of 
the most miserable affairs that ever happened.” 

“Then why do you go?” asked his mother. 

“ Because I expect to meet some of my gen- 
teel acquaintances there—not fur the sake of 
hearing a few old ballads sung.” 

“ But you know, John,” said Miriam, “that 
I always loved those old ballads, and Mr. Mel- 
mond is said to be such a fine singer.” 

“Tam really sorry that it will be inconvenient 
for you to go. Some other time will do as well, 
though, I should suppose. Tornight, as soon 
as the concert is over, I am to accompany those 
friends I spoke of to Hamlin’s saloon, where we 
shall spend an hour or two in pleasant chat. 
You can easily see the advantage of my culti- 
vating the acquaintance of such young men as 
James Harder, Wiil Elkinson, and several oth- 
ers who are the sons of wealthy merchants.” 

“On the contrary,” said his mother, “I am 
afraid it will be a disadvantage to you. The 
expensive amusements they are in the habit of 
indulging in, are beyond the limited means of a 
clerk, with a small salary.’’ 

“Such generous-hearted fellows as Elkinson, 
and some of the rest of them, will not hear of 
such a thing as my paying anything, when we 
have a champagne or oyster supper.” 

“Take my advice, my’son, and never consent 
to partake of such luxuries as you speak of, un- 
less you can pay your share ofthe expense. To 
acceptefavors of that kind, creates a feeling of 
dependence, which must 
self respect.” 

“Never mind, the time may come when I 
shall be able to reciprocate them,” and he left 
the room humming a lively air. 

Nothing was said eithe: by Mrs. Hilton or 
Miriam for several minutes after he was gone. A 
few tears wrung from che latter, at the thought of 
not being able to attend the concert that evening 
—the one solitary amusement she had ventured 
to propose to herself, during the whole of the 
cold, tedious winter—fell on the garment she 
was sewing. A stolen glance at her mother’s 
sad face made her exert herself to rally her spir- 
its, and it was not long before she was able to 
regain her usual cheerfulness. Mrs. Hilton ex- 
pressed the regret she felt on account of her 
disappointment. 

**Q, don’t mind it, mother,” said she. “JI 
didn’t care so very much about going. I have 
heen thinking that I might afford time to finish 
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reading that book I began last week. By read- 
ing aloud, we can both be amused at the same 
time, which will be much better than if you had 
been left alone all the evening.” 





For some time everything to appearance went 
on much as usual. Mrs. Hilton and Mirian 
continued to ply their needles unceasingly, as a 
means of support, except the time necessarily 
demanded for the household labor, and John con- 
tinued to discharge his duty asa clerk, in a man- 
ner satisfactory to his employer. One, however, 
if permitted.to look behind the curtain, would 
have seen that he was rapidly contracting hab- 
its of expense, which far exceeded his ability to 
pay, although for some months past he had failed 
to hand his mother the small sum which he con: 
sidered his share of the household expenses. 
He was only too happy to be on terms of inti- 
macy with such young men as James Harder 
and Will Elkinson. 

At first, as he had on one occasion intimated 
to his mother, when he mentioned bearing his 
share of the expense of some costly entertain- 
ment, they all joined in insisting that he should 
do no such thing, at the same time assuring 
him that the pleasure of his company was 
enough—all that they desired. After a while, 
however, it not unfrequently so happened that 
none present were in funds, in consequence of 
which, the owner of the establishment, honored 
by their patronage, soon run up a somewhat 
heavy account. 

One evening, James Harder being the first 
to arrive, Mr. Hamlin asked him if he was to 
look to them collectively for his pay, or whether 
he was to present his bill to some individual, 
belonging to the company or club, or whatever 
they pleased to term it. 

“John Hilton will stand under for what little 
there is due,” replied Harder. “ He has never 
paid anything yet.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hamlin, “ but will it 
not come rather hard upon him? His salary is 
small, and he either does, or ought to help sup- 
port his mother and sister.”’ 

“ That’s his lookout. Itis nothing more than 
reasonable that he should pay for the privilege 
of being allowed to assoviaic on terms of equality 
with such fine fellows as Elkinson, Dilmore and 
the rest of us.” 

At the close of the entertainment, therefore, 
during which champagne had circulated freely, a 
bill amounting to seventy-five dollars, was put 
into the hand of John Hilton. When, on being 
by himself, he examined it, his first impulse was 
to withdraw from the society of a set of young 
men, by whose influence he had been allured into 
incurring expenses beyond his ability to pay, and 
by rigorous economy save enough to fiquidate 
the debt. 

This excellent resolution he did not find him- 
self strong enough to keep. The young men, 
especially Will Elkinson, fur whom he had al- 
ways entertained a preference, were so cordial, 
and moreover so pleasant and amusing, when- 
ever he happened to meet them, that he could 
not resist the temptation of joining them as usual 
when they met together. 

He said nothing to his mother and sister about 
what he owed, yet they could see that he had 
lost much of his cheerfulness, and that at times 
he appeared anxious and uneasy. 

Things were in this state, when, towards the 
close of a cloudy day, as Miriam was on. her 
way to carry home some work she and her moth- 
er had been doing, she found a gentleman’s pock- 
et-book. She put it in her pocket, and made 
more haste than ever to reach the place of desti- 
nation. Having left the work, and what she did 
not much expect, received the pay,she returned 
home with as little delay as possible, as she was 
anxious to examine her prize. 

“ Did Mr. Frost pay you?” said her mother, 
as she entered the room. 

“He did. There’s the money, and here is 
something I’ve found,” said Miriam, producing 
the pocket-book. On opening it, a pile of bank- 
bills was exhibited, and in one of the compart- 
The whole 
amounted to exactly’ fifteen hundred dollars. 
They had just ascertained this, when John enter- 
ed the apartment. He came unexpectedly, for 
he had been home to tea, after which he was gen- 
erally absent as late as ten or eleven. Had not 
their attention been so fully engrossed, they 
would have seen that his face was flushed, and 
that his manner was hurried and excited. The 
gleam of the gold coin on the table at once caught 
his eye.” 

“Mother,” said he, in a voice raised above 
its natural pitch, “ you told me this morning that 
you had nota dollar in the world. Here’s gold, 
and bills too. I must have them, or I’m ruined 
—undone—shall lose my situation.” 

As he spoke, he reached out his hand to lay 
hold ofthe money. Fortunately, the table had a 
drawer on the side where Mrs. Hilton stood, 
which, being partly open, she swept the money 
into it in season to prevent him from taking it. 
She then said : 

“What has happened, John? 
lose your place ?” 

“Don’t ask me. 
the truth.” 

“Do tell us, John,” said Miriam, who looked 
very much frightened. 

“Give me the money, and I will.” 

“Tt is not ours to give,” said his mother. “ It 
was in a pocket-bouk, which Miriam, when she 
went to carry the work home, found in the 
street.” 

“And belongs, I dare say, to some rich old 
miser, who has no possible use for it.” 

“Tt is enough for us to know that the money 
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| is not ours. What we reeeived for the work, 
| though we need it for many things, you may 


have.” 

“What good would that do, when I owe three 
hundred dollars ?” 

“Three hundred dollars !—for what ?”’ 

“ Well, in the first place, Hamlin has a bill 
against me for seventy-five. The club had been 
so low in funds for some time, that it frequently 
happened that no one ceuld pay. Some one 
told Hamlin that I would settle the account, aud 


| of course, I cannot be so mean as to refuse. 








made an attempt to draw on Mr. Markland for 
a quarter’s salary in advance, but he refused to 
let me have a single cent. So I sold my watch 
for thirty dollars—less than half what it cost me, 
and tried my luck at the gaming table, I lost 
the last mill of it, and over two hundred dollars 
more, which I borrowed of Harder and others. 
They want their money—so does Hamlin. 
Harder, though he has always pretended to be 
one of my best friends, has even threatened to 
expose me to Mr. Markland, if I don’t pay him 
within the next twenty-four hours. If he does, 
it will cost me my place, for he will not employ 
a clerk, who ventures his money at the gaming- 
table. Three hundred dollars will save me, and 
yet you will not let me have it. Will you not 
intercede for me, Miriam ?” 

“ We must not,” said she, “ do evil that good 
may come.” 

“No,” said his mother, “ we cannot do that. 
We can toil for you when we should sleep—we 
can, for your sake, live on bread and water, but 
we cannot be guilty of crime.” 

At this moment, the name on the back of a 
letter, which must have slipped from the pocket- 
book unperceived, caught the eye of Miriam. 
They had, previously to John’s return, examin- 
ed, without suceegs, to see if it contained any 
papers, which would reveal the name of the 
owner. The superscription, which was “ Joseph 
Barton, Louisville, Kentucky,” Miriam read 
aloud. : 

“ Joseph Barton ?”’ said her brother. 
do you know of Joseph Barton ?” 

“He must be the owner of the pocket-book. 
The name is on the back of this letter, which 
must have slipped from it unnoticed.” 

John took the letter from his sister’s hand, 
unfolded it, and quickly glanced his eye over the 
contents, 

“Do you know anything about this Mr. Bar- 
ton?” said Miriam. 

“ He is Mr. Markland’s nephew. He and Mr. 
Mark’‘and left the store, not fifteen minutes be- 
fore I did.” 

“ And where were they going?” inquired his 
mother. 

“To the residence of Mr. Markland, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Then Miriam better go there, at once, for if 
Mr. Barton is the owner of the pocket-book, and 
there appears not to be much doubt that he is, 
he will soon miss it, which will cause him much 
anxiety.” 

“T am glad we have ascertained who it be- 
longs to,” said John. “I no longer feel any 
desire to retain it, though it would save me from 
disgrace and ruin. Cume, Miriam, put on your 
bonnet, and I will go with you, for it is growing 
dark.” 

Almost at the same moment that the brother 
and sister arrived at the dwelling of Mr. Mark- 
land, that gentleman entered his store, in com- 
pany with his nephew, Joseph Barton. 

“Where is John Hilton?” inquired Mr. 
Markland of the shop-boy. 

“ He went out a short time after you and Mr. 
Barton left.” 

“ Did you see anything of a pocket-book after 
we were gone.” 4. , 

“ A new red morocco one, with a silver clasp,” 
suggested Mr. Barton. 

“I did not,”’ was the boy’s answer. 

“ T think I must have left it in the store,”’ said 
Mr. Barton, “for I don’t see how I could have 
lost it from my pocket,” “ 

“ How long did Hilton say he should be 
gone ?” said Mr. Markland. . 

“‘ He said he might be absent all the evening.” 

“He did?” 

“Yes, sir; and he told me if Mr. Hamlin 
should send him his bill, or call himself, to tell 
him he intended to see him in the course of the 
evening, and pay him.” 

As the boy said this, significant glances passed 
between Mr. Markland aud Mr. Barton. 

“Did Mr. Hamlin send the bill ‘’”” Mr. Mark- 
land inquired. 

“No, sir, he came himself. Hilton had not 
been gone five minutes when he called.” 

“And what did Mr. Hamlin say when you 
told him what Hilton said about paying him ¢” 

“He said if he had any money, he would be 
twice as likely to gamble it away as to pay an 
honest debt with it?’ 

The two gefitlemen now conversed aside, in a 
low voice. 

“There is certainly cause to suspect Hilton,” 
said Mr. Markland. “If he had not taken 
the pocket book, how could he have money to 
pay Mr. Hamlin? This very morning, for the 
third time within a few weeks, he requested me 
to pay his quarter’s salary in advance, which I 
refused, having been told that he had of late 
been seen several times at the gaming-table.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Mr. Barton. ‘“ He 
appears to be an active, capable young man, and 
his appearance hag prepossessed me in his 
favor.” 

“T am sorry for Kim, and still more so for his 
mother and sistet,” said Mr. Markland, “ who 
smaintain themselvés by their own industry. 
John lives with them, and I believe when he first 
came with me paid regularly for his board; but 
for some time past, as I accidentally learned, he 
has been mean and selfish enough to indulge in 
expensive pleasures, which have absorbed all his 
earnings, caused him to run in debt, tempted him 
tw try his fortune at the gaming-table, and final- 
ly, as I fear, to take what is not his own.” 

‘© T am afraid so,” said Mr. Barton; “ but we 
will not judge him too hastily, fur though I have 
the impression that I kft my pocket-book here, 
I may be mistaken.” 

As Mr. Barton ceased speaking, John Hilton 
and his sister entered the store. 

“We hve been to your house, Mr. Mark- 
land,”’ said John, “where we expected to find 
Mr. Barton. Miriam has found something, 
which we think must belong to him.” 

«Is it a pocket book ?” said Mr. Barton, com- 
ing forward. 

“Tr is,” replied Miriam. “ A letter contained 
in it, directed to Mr. Joseph Barton, made my 
brother think it must be yours.” 

“There were fifteen hundred dollars in the 
one I lost.” 


“ What 





*« Just the sum contained in this,’”’ said Miri- 
am, producing the one she had found, and hand- 
ing it to Mr. Barton. 

“ Will you please to count the money, sir, and 
see if it is all right?” 

“Exactly,” said he, after running quickly 
over it. . 

For a t, he retained in his hand one 
of the Iargest gold pieces, his eyes resting at the 
same time on the countenance of Miriam, which 
bore the impress of delicacy and refinement. If 
it had been his purpose to offer her some reward 
for returning the pocket-book, he abandoned it, 
and suffered the piece of gold to drop back into 
its place. 

“Will you favor me,” said he, “with the 
name of the street, and the number where you 
live ?” 

She gave him the desired information, which 
he wrote in pencil, on a card. 

“You reside with your mother, I believe. If 
you think it will be agreeable to her, and to 
yourself, I will do myself the pleasure to call to- 
morrow evening.” : 

Miriam was very certain that her mother 
would be pleased to see him, and accompanied 
by her brother, she withdrew. 

“John,” said Mr. Markland, calling after 
him, “I should like to have you return here, 
when you have seen your sister home. I wish 
to have some conversation with you.” 

“T will come,” was the young man’s reply, 
though he was fur from coveting a private inter- 
view with his employer, whose countenance, he 
imagined, was graver and sterner than ever. 

“Well, Miriam,” said her brother, after they 
had gone a few steps, “ your finding the pocket- 
book has turned out rather a lean affair. He 
might, at least, have given you enough to pay 
you for your time and trouble.” 

“T have done right,” said Miriam, “ and that 
is reward enough of itself.” 

“If it is so, it is no excuse for his being 
mean.” 

“T cannot think that Mr. Barton is mean. If 
he is, I will give up all pretensions of being a 
physiognomist,” said Miriam. 

It was with a good deal of reluctance, that 
Hilton, according to his promise, returned to the 
store. It would occupy too much space to enter 
into the details of the conversation between him 
and Mr. Markland. Finding his employer fully 
advised relative to the manner in which he had 
conducted himself for the last few months, he 
made no attempt at palliation. Mr. Markland 
told him, that at the close of the year for which 
he had engaged him, and it lacked only a few 
weeks of the time, he should have no further 
occasion for his services. 

“It will prove my ruin,” said Hilton, “if you 
turn me away, for it will prevent me from ob- 
taining employment elsewhere. Let me remain 
three months on trial, and if I give the slightest 
cause of dissatisfaction, in any way which could 
be avoided, I will go without saying a word.” 

After some hesitation, Mr. Markland acceded 
to his request. He knew it would be difficult to 
find another who would fill his place, even at 
much higher wages, yet other considerations, 
which had no reference to himself, were those by 
which he was chiefly influenced. 

“If you don’t break your promise,” said Mr. 
Markland, after some further consideration, ‘ I 
will do better by you than to retain you at your 
old wages. I will raise them one third. My 
increasing business warrants me in making this 
offer, and I may be able to give you still more, 
by another year; for as much of my time and 
attention will be required elsewhere, your task 
will necessarily become harder.” 

Young Hilton was much moved. He did not 
attempt to express his thanks by words and lan- 
guage would have been less eloquent than the 
fervent pressure he gave the hand which Mr. 
Markland offered him at parting. 

During the following day, as Miriam sat at 
her sewing, her thoughts often reverted to Mr. 
Barton. She did not think as her brother did, 
that he would furget to call, or that the fortunate 
circumstance of his recovering the money he 
lost, would, at once, pass from his mind. She 
felt certain that he would not only retain it in 
his memory, but that he would give tangible 
proof of it in some way. But whether he called 
or not, a burthen was taken from the spirits of 
her and her mother, almost too grievous to be 
borne, by Mr. Markland having consented to 
retain John, who having received so severe a 
lesson, had no wish to evade the promise which 
he had voluntarily given. 

After tea, Mrs. Hilton and Miriam resumed 
their sewing as usual. About seven o’clock, 
some one rapped at the door. As they expected, 
it proved to be Mr. Barton. 

Mr. Barton was one of that class who pos- 
sess the secret of imperceptibly casting aside the 
barriers of restraint, which many of fallen for- 
tunes often feel to be interposed between them- 
selves dnd those in the enjoyment of wealth. 

Mrs. Hilton, a lady of education and refine- 
ment, was gifted with superior colloquial powers, 
so that she and Mr. Barton were soon engaged 
in pleasant conversation, to which, after a while, 
Miriam found herself contributing. 

Two hours having passed rapidly away, Mr. 
Barton rose to take leave. Approaching a table, 
beside which sat Mrs. Hilton, he placed upon it 
a small package. 

“There are some papers which belong to 
you,” said he, “‘ which I believe on examination, 
you will find to be correct. As respects your 
daughter, I am deeply her debtor, but of this I 
will speak hereafter. In the mean time, I hope 
that you will permit me to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance, 80 unexpectedly, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, 80 happily commenced.” 

The permission was granted in the same spirit 
it was asked, and after Mr. Barton was gone, 
Mrs. Hilton remarked that she had seldom met 
with a young gentleman, whose appearance, in 
every respect, pleased her so well. 

In examining the papers he had placed on the 
table, it was found that they secured an annual 
income during her life, sufficient to make her 
comfortab'e. He was right in supposing the 
arrangement wvuld be more grateful to Miriam 
than if he had bestowed the gift on ber. 
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reasons which may be readily appreciated, she 
preferred to be dependent upon her mother, 
rather than to have her mother be dependent 
on berself. 

Many and various were the conjectures of 
those who happened to see him when he. some. 
times entered or left the house. Conjecture was, 
however, exchanged for surprise, one evening 
about six months afterward, at a large party. 

‘* Where is your friend Barton, this evening ?” 
was the question asked of a gentleman, by the 
hostess. 

“At Mrs. Hilton’s, I presume,” was the 
answer. 

“By the way,” said the lady, “don’t you 
think it very atrange, that a gentleman like Mr, 
Barton should spend all his evenings with that 
poor widow and her daughter ?” 

“Not in the least. He is engaged to Miriam 
Hilton—will probably be married in a few 
weeks, and as she and her mother have not been 
admitted into what is called genteel society, 
since it was found that all which Mr. Hilton left 


at his decease was barely enough to pay his , 


debts, he prefers to cheer their solitary evenings 
by his presence.” 

John Hilton never gave Mr. Markland cause 
to regret that he suffered him to remain with 
him three months on trial. The business soon 
became so extensive, as to make it necessary to 
employ several subordinate clerks, and in a few 
years the old sign was taken down, and one 
bearing the inscription of “ Markland & Hilton,” 
supplied its place. 

A short time previous to his marriage with 
Miriam, Mr. Barton purchased a commodious 
dwelling in a pleasant part of the city, and Mrs. 
Hilton and her son reside so near, that the 
mother and daughter, whenever they please, can 
spend a few hours in each other’s society. 
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HABITS OF CELEBRATED MEN. 


Milton was fond of a glass of water and a pipe. 

In a letter to a friend, Dr. Parr confesses his 
love of “ hot boiled lobsters, with a profusion of 
shrimp sauce.” 

Dr. Rondelet, an ancient writer on fishes, was 
so fond of figs, that he died in 1565 of a surfeit, 
occasioned by eating them to excess. 

A modern poet, who was asked by a lady of 
fashion what he would like for dinner, answered, 
“ peppermint cordial and black pudding.” 

Baron Mosores, who lived nearly to the age of 
ninety, used to go home one day in every week 
without any dinuer, eating only a round of dry 
toast at tea. 

When Bolingbroke invited Swift to dine with 
him, he talked of the dishes he would offer. “A 
fig for your bill of fare,” said Swift, “ show me 
your bill of company.” 

Pope, who was an epicure, would lie in bed 
for days at Lord Bolingbroke’s, unless he was 
tuld there were stewed lampreys fur dinner, when 
he arose instantly aud came down to the table. 

Aristotle, like a true poet, seems to have liter- 
ally feasted on fancy. Few could live more fru- 
gally. In one of his poems he says of himself 
‘that he was a fit person to have lived in the 
world when acorns were the food of men.” 

Dryden, writing in 1699 to a lady, declining 
her invitation to a handsome supper, says: “If 
beggars might be choosers, a chine of honest 
bacon would please my appetite more than all 
the marrow puddings, for I like them better plain, 
having a vulgar stomach.” j 

A gentleman treated Dr. Johnson to new honey 
and clouted cream, of which he ate so largely 
that his ente:tainer became alarmed. All his 
lifetime Dr. Johnson had a voracious attachment 
for aleg of mutton. “ At my Aunt Ford’s,” says 
he, “ I ate so much of a boiled leg of muttoa, that 
she used to talk of it. My mother, who was af- 
fected by little thifgs, told me seriously that it 
would hardly be forgotten.” 

Dr. George Fordyce contended that, as one 
meal a day wus enough for a lion, it ought to 
suffice for a man. Accordingly, for more than 
twenty years the doctor used to eat only a dinner 
in the whole course of the day. This solitary 
meal he took regularly at four o'clock, at Dolly’s 
chop house. A pound and a half of ramp steak, 
half a broiled chicken, a plute of fish, a bottle of 
port, # quarter of a pint of brandy, and a tankard 
of strong ale, satistied the doctor's modvrate wants 
ull four o’clock the next day, and regularly en- 
gaged one hour and a half of his time. Dinner 
over, he returned to his home in Essex street, 
Strand, to deliver his six o’clock lecture on anat- 
omy and chemistry.—ccentric Annals, 





LARGE STORIES, 


We have all heard of big “fish stories,” but 
the following, which was related some time ago, 
by one of a lazy crowd in u bar-room, will, we 
think, ‘‘ take the palm.” After all the others had 
told a yarn, Bub Bonkeye’s turn came, and he 
commenced : 

“Well, I’d been out hunting one afternoon, 
had dreadful luck, fired away all my shot, and 
hadn’t brought down anything yet. 1 began to 
be discouraged, and was thinking about going 
home, when all at once a lot of robins—there 
were fifty of ’em, and all in a row—flew by. 
Here was a capital chance to shoot; but the 
worst of it was, | had no shot. So 1 did the best 
Icould. I put in the ramrod, and charged it up 
pretty well. I took aim, and tired ; and wonder- 
ful to tell, I took the first robin through the eye, 
and it passed through the whole row of ’em, so 
they fell to the ground all strung on the ramrod 
as neat as could be.” 

“* How many robins did you say there were ?” 
asked a bystander. 

“Just tifty.” 

“‘ And they were all strung on the ramrod ?”’ 

“Sartin. Have you anything to say agin it?” 

“©, no, certainly nut ; only it must have been 
a pesky long ramrod, that’s all.”’— Yankee Blade. 





THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

“Your old Kentucky home! you poor soul 
you,” said Mrs. Partington, as she thrust her 
night-cap out of the window away almost into 
the midnight to catch the notes of the song an 
individual was singing, in a dismal voice, near 
her dwelling. “I wish to my heart you were 
there where your friends could take keer of yuu 
and do for you. Ii’s a terrible thing to be in 
distress away off awong strangers, particularily 
where you aint acquainted with any of ’em; 
but I don’t think it looks well for a man to wake 
up a whole neighborhood at midnight with his 
sorrows.” She saw him disappear a moment 
afterwards in a shop witha red curtain, opposite, 
and with the remark that she guessed the poor 
creatur had gone in to get something to “ in- 
varigate his cistern” with, she shut down the 
window, and in five minutes by the wooden 
mantel clock that ticked sleepily iu her chamber, 
she had forgotten all about tne Kentacky home. 
— Post. 
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It may be no less dangerous to claim, on cer- 
tain occasiuns, too litde than too much. There 
is something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, 
to which we often yield as to a resistless power ; 
nor can he reasonably expect the cunfidence of 


others who too appareutly distrusts himself.— 
Hazlitt. 
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THE JAPAN TRADE. 

The opening of the ports of Japan to our 
ships has already awakened inquiry as to the 
commercial advantages to be expected from our 
new relations with that country. The advan- 
tages immediately to be derived from commerce 
with those people, must arise from their wants 
and superfluities. There are few products, how- 
ever, known to European civilization, which the 
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discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for. See 
imprint on the last page. 
*,* Alle ications d i for publication in the 


paper, must be addressed to F. GLEASON, Boston, 
Mass., proprietor of Tux FLAG or ovr Union, post paid. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
** Bianca: or, The Star of the Valley, a romance of the 


Alps,’ being the opening chapters of a novellette, by 
Avoeustine J. H. DoGANne. 


“ Marrying tor a Home,” & sketch by Mrs. M. E. Ros-, 


INBON. 
* The Sybil’s Prediction,” a tale by Horatio Atorn, Jr. 
‘“Guniid, the Bandit Bride,” a story by Caan.es E. 
Warts. 
“To be let furnished,” a sketch by Francis A. Du- 


RIVAGE. 

‘“* Widow Hunting,” a domestic description by Mrs. E. 
WELLMONT. 

* The Urphan’s Ward,”’ a story by M. V. St. Lzon. 

““Woman’s Heart is always kind,” lines by Wm. A. 
KENYON. ~ 

* Summer,” a poem by Joszra W. Nrs. 

Ode to Death,” by J. F. Bron. 

‘The Rights of Woman,” a poem by Levi L. Hacer. 

ARTICLES DECLINED. 

‘* Speak gently to the Erring,” ‘‘ Morning Thoughts,” 
* Lines to Clara,” “‘Apostrophe to Beauty,” ‘ Fate’s fa- 
vorite Mark,” “The Heart's Grief,” * Love by Moon- 
light,” and *‘ Thou’ lt never change.” 





EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Three new packet ships are now con- 
structing fur Messrs. Train & Co’s line of Liv- 
erpool packets. The first, at Mr. Badger’s yard, 
Portsmouth, of 1200 tons, will be named the 
“Chatsworth,” after the Duke of Devonshire’s 
model estate, and be commanded by Captain 
Josiah Gorham, and ready in August. The sec- 
ond (by the same builder), of 1500 tons, to be 
called the “Cathedral,” under command of 
Capt. Wm. H. Howard, will be ready in the 
autumn. The third is building at East Boston 
by Mr. Paul Curtis, of 1800 tons register, to be 
named the “John E. Thayer,” (as a compli- 
ment to the eminent Boston banker), and com- 
manded by Capt. Gaius Sampson, will be ready 
in October. This addition of superior ships (all 
built under the inspection of Capt. Pearson, un- 
derwriter’s agent), will give Messrs. Train & 
Co. unequalled facilities in the Liverpool trade. 
Their present fleet comprises the “ Star of Em- 
pire,” ‘ Chariot of Fame,” ‘‘ Daniel Webster,” 
“ Parliament,” and ‘“ North America,” (sailing 
from England every fortnight), and we can safe- 
ly say that there are no packets afloat better 
equipped or more liberally appointed for accom- 
plishing the essential requisites of speed and 
security. 

—— The Hudson River Railroad Company, 
we learn from the Highland Eagle, made a trial 
last week, of running some of its engines with 
coke made from Cumberland coal, which proved 
very successful. The use of coke will effect a 
saving of two-thirds of the present expenses of 
Workifig the“erlvines, did it is of great impor- 
tance to railroad companies, and also great com- 
fort to travellers, as it sends off no sparks or 
smoke, thus saving the eyes from the two great- 
est trials of railway travelling. 

Here is another crumb of comfort for mus- 
tache growers. Keep che ball rolling :—‘‘ Disra- 
eli, the elder, quotes an ‘author who, in his 
Elements of Education, printed in 1640, says: 
‘lL have a favorable opinion of that young gen- 
tleman who is curious in fine mustaches. The 
time he employs in adjusting, dressing and curl- 
ing them, is no time lost; for the more he con- 
templates his mustaches, the more his mind will 
cherish, and be animated by, masculine and 
courageous notions.’ ” 

The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Lon- 
don, is to be opened with a monster concert— 
Costa leading 1000 performers. The palace is 
fast proceeding to completion, and would cer- 
tainly be opened the 10th of June. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury conducts the religious part 
of the inauguration. The calculation is that the 
receipts for the first year will amount to £381,000, 
the expenses £40,000, leaving a net income of 
£341,000. The capital being a million sterling, 
this calculation would give a dividend of 34 per 
cent. 














The Queen of England was present at 
the launch of the Prince Albert, a ship-of-war of 
four thousand tons. The bottle of wine which 
she was to break ugainst the stern, was suspend- 
ed by aline from the rails at the bow, but her 
majesty made two attempts before she succeeded 
in baptizing the ‘‘ Prince.” She laughed heart- 
ily at her blunder. A merry creature is this 
Victoria, and good. 


> 





Corrgere.—There were imported into the Unit- 
ed States in the fiscal year of 1852, 190,689,823 
pounds of coffee; of which 13,349,31 lbs. were 
exported, leaving for home consumption the 
enormous quantity of 185,740,505 pounds. In 
1852 the population of the United States, exclu- 
sive of slaves, was not fur from twenty millions, 
so that the country consumed an average of nine 
pounds of coffee for every free man, woman and 
child within its limits. The annual consumption 
of tea is about a pound a head. The consump- 
tion of the latter does not increase faster than 
population, while that of coffee grows out of all 
proportion to the number of consumers. 





SatirnicaL.—Among the military sketches 
and caricatures now seen in the Paris picture- 
shops, one representing a French army on the 
Danube, has lately appeared, with the following 
apostrophe to Russia at the foot: “ You have 
reminded us of the frost of 1812, we will make 
you remember the thaw of 1854.” 

——— «woe - 

Jewish Crremonires.—A Jewish funeral 
and a Jewish wedding have occurred in this city 
within a few days. 
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Macworras.—These magnificent flowers 
known only in the swamps near Gloucester, are 
now in full bloom. 











Jap have not produced for themselves. 
Their policy has been to exclade other nations, 
and to rely upon their own industry. They have 
become well versed in the various arts, so that 
the chances of trade are diminished in propor- 
tion as their own skill and resources have been 
developed. Time may effect a change, com- 
merce can create wants, and even make super- 
fluities necessary, but intercourse with the Jap- 
anese must be more intimately established before 
a sense of these wants can be acquired. 

A letter written on board the U. S. frigate 
Susquehanna, says, “If our first adventurers 
come here under the impression that the Jap- 
anese are ignorant because they are inexperi- 
enced in commerce, they will find themselves 
mistaken, for not even the Chinamen under- 
stand the art of making things appear to the 
greatest advantage with more skill than the Jap- 
anese.” The New York Courier adds, that :— 
For a long time the whole trade of the world 
with Japan has been carried on by two Dutch 
ships and twelve Chinese junks, which made 
the voyage yearly ; and even on this scale, the 
Dutch Factory have found it rather a losing 
business, and were willing enough to resign the 
chief portion of it to their government. The 
exports have been confined to very few articles 
—porcelain, lacquered ware, copper, camphor, 
tea, brimstone, cutlery, a few kinds of drugs, 
and precious stones. The articles imported 
have been still fewer and less important. For 
the present, it must be presumed that the treaty 
will be of far more indirect than direct advan- 
tage to us. The proximity of Japan to our 
fishing grounds in the Nort Pacific, and the 
supply of coaling stations for trans-Pacific 
steamers, will be the principal sources of ad- 
vantage to us for the first few years. But the 
re-opening of Japan to the intercourse of the 
world is peculiarly important in its moral and 
religious aspects. The consequences that will 
result from it, in connection with those which 
will probably tlow from the success of the rev- 
olution in China, may, within the next gener- 
ation, work a change in the condition of Asia, 
such as has never been witnessed since the 
Christian era. The most immovable of the 
continents is henceforth to bear her full part in 
the wonderful developments of the age. 





A rorTUNATE Epitor.—A correspondent of 
the Transcript writes, that Col. Fuller, of the N. 
Y. Mirror, has just been left about a quarter of 
a million by the death of his father-in-law, John 
F. Delaplaine, Esq.,one of our old Knickerbock- 
er families, one of the oldest and most successfal 
merchants, who was the agent of the Barings here 
before the general establishment of banks. His 
estate is estimated at between one and two millions 
of dollars, and is beqtleathed equally tohits four of 
five children. He left two daughters, one of whom 
married the Hon. Lucien B. Chase, who has dis- 
tinguished himself as an M. C. and an author, 
and the other is the wife of the talented and gen- 
tlemanly editor of the Mirror. 





Monster Fisu.—One of the species of fish 
known as the “‘ Devil Fish,” was taken off Sul- 
livan’s Island, Charleston, S. C., a day or two 
since. It became entangled in a line and was 
thus captured. It measured seventeen feet from 
fin to fin, and its weight was a ton and a half. 
The mouth measured two feet and a half, and 
taking him for all in all, he was a most danger- 
ous looking customer. This is the second of the 
species that has been taken in the harbor during 
the last sixteen years. 
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Tue Ivory Trape.—lIt is stated that nine- 
tenths of all the ivory brought directly to the 
United States, comes from Zanzibar, in Africa, 
to the port of Salem. ‘The price varies from 75 
cents to $1 75 per pound, according to qualities. 
Within five years past it has increased twenty 
per cent. in cost. It is stated that the quantity 
imported at Salem last year was 250,000 pounds. 


CHoLera aT Barsapoes.—Advices from 
Barbadoes of May 30th, state that the cholera 
was raging there to a considerable extent, con- 
fined principally to the colored population. On 
the previous Sunday there were twenty burials 
in one grave-yard. 

— —___+2.-<-e>——————— 

Tue Great TREE ON Boston Common.— 
This noble tree was set out about the year 1670, 
by Capt. Daniel Hinchman, who was an officer 
in King Philip’s war. It was intended to afford 
a shade for the military when they should parade 
on the Common. 








Weattn or GeneraL Cass.—About thirty 
years ago, Gen. Cass owned a farm in what is 
now the heart of Detroit, and, by simply “ hold- 
ing on,” he has become the possessor of a fortune 
estimated at three millions of dollars. 





Terris_te BareaveMENT.—Wm. Colliss, a 
resident of Philadelphia, lost his wife, seven chil- 
dren, and upwards of twenty thousand dollars, 
in the steamship City of Glasgow. All his prop- 
erty was in the steamer. 





Wuere’s Horns '—The late Czar Alexander 
used to call Cronstadt the lock of his street door. 
@harley Napier is about to attempt picking it, 
and, like many another burglar, may get “ caught 
in the act.” 
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Femate Wai1rERs—are being introduced into 
some of our hotels—the ladies ordinary depart- 
ment. The idea is not bad. Why not as well 


Heavy Tax.—Cincinnati is this year taxed 
$1,709,240, of which about $1,300,000 is for city 
and county purposee. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

There are one hundred and twenty-five thous- 
and Jews in the United States. 

Fifteen hundred dogs have been slain in the 
Cincinnati war. 

A bass weighing 63 pounds was caught in the 
Connecticut, at Wethersfield, in a seine. 

The man who laughs at his own foibles, ever 
does it to prevent the ridicule of others. 

In Iowa, the coming harvest is to be the 
greatest ever gathered in that State. 

The wheat in Missouri, it is said, promises the 
largest yield known for years. 

Forty or fifty Vermonters have just started 
from Underhill to settle in Wisconsin. 

The taxes of Baltimore for the present year 
are 115 3-4 cents on the $100. 

The income of the Connecticut State Prison 
last year, was $18,268, 

The work on several new railroads in Ohio 
has been stopped on account of the want of funds. 

The population of Newark, N. J., is estimated 
at 54,000. 

The southern crops, taken as a whole, are said 
never to have appeared better. 

Bermuda tomatves sell in Washington at $1 50 
for boxes of five quarts. 

The highest amount from the New 
York post-office, is $2990 ; Boston, $1684 14. 

Notwithstanding the high price of coal, the 
demand is still greater than the supply. 

Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you 
shall have corn to sell and keep. 

There will be erected the coming season, in 
Manchester, N. H., 200 buildings. 

Corn in Florida commands $2 per bushel, and 
is scarce at that; flour $14 per barrel. 

The lawyer that “ drew an inference,” per- 
formed that operation without a corkscrew. 

The paper on which the Philadelphia Ledger 
is now printed, is made principally of straw. 

There were 830 head of cattle, and 700 hogs 
passed through Chicago for New York, lately. 

Private circles in Paris, are gossipping about 
a projected visit of Queen Victoria to Paris. 


A QUEER GENIUS. 

The Commercial Advertiser, a San Francisco 
paper, says that on the highest point of Tele- 
graph Hill, an eminence in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, is perched a miniature structure 
about eight feet by ten, resembling in appear- 
ance a ship’s caboose. The outside of the struc- 
ture is a brilliant blue, with the exception of the 
stanchions, ringbolts, ete., which are of a bright 
red. No residence ever showed a neater or more 
glittering exterior than this little tenement, 
standing like a marine fossil on the top ofa 
high hill overlooking the surrounding bay. 
Hooks, cringles, marlinspikes, thimbles, bolts, 
fids and spunyarns, are hung in tidy array upon 
its outer walls. The interior is as neat as the 
outside. The furniture, which is sufficiently 
abundant to fit a much larger apartment, is | 
stowed away in the most compact manner, econ- 
omy of room, such as can only be attained by a 
sea life, being displayed to admiration. As on 
the outside, everything is painted a sky blue. 
The occupant of this little mansion is a big- 
fisted, hard featured, wholésouled Jack tar, who - 
squatted there some two years ago, and has 
lived in his airy retreat ever since.» A spy glass 
enables him to observe from his lookout ull that 
is passing in the harbor below, and not a ves>el 
goes in or out that pes his notice. He lives 
here happy in his solitmde. Unfortunately, Mr. 











Jack has located himself in the centre of astreet, 
and will probably, ere many months, have to 
weigh anchor and travel. He, however, does 
not feel concerned at a prospect so far distant, 
and lives quietly and innocently on in his little 
crib, thankful for so snug a haven after twenty- 
five years of a sailor’s life. 





Movustacues IN THE Bank oF ENGLAND.— 
A‘sensation almost amounting to a panic recent- 
ly spread among the employees of the Bank of 
England, caused by an arbitrary order from the 
governor, directing them to shave off their mous- 
taches or send in their resignations! Muny were 
the pretexts of toothache, weak eyes, age., in or- 
der to escape the keen edge of the razor and the 
indignation of the overseer, but the advocates of 
the movement were compelled to submit, and 
they now present as “‘ barefaced ” an appearance 
as any of the other subordinates in any of the 
metropolitan public establishments. 


Tue Drrrerence.—A colonel, who served 
in the Peninsular war, states that while 40,000 
men were killed in action, or died of wounds, 
120,000 died of disease, a great deal of which 
was rendered fatal by want of proper medical 
treatment, whilst 120,000 more were rendered 
by disease unfit for service. The results gener- 
ally entailed by war are similar. 
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TesTIMONIAL.—A subscription, amounting to 
about £90 sterling, collected chiefly in pence 
from the working classes, has been raised, by the 
British admirers of Captain Ingraham, for the 
purpose of a gold chronometer, as a testimonial 
for his conduct in the Kosta affair. 


+. woes 





Trure.—There are two classes of people who 
find their way through the world without elicit- 
ing serious notice—those who say too litue and 
those who talk too much. There is still another 
class—a fusion of the above-mentioned classes 
—who talk a great deal, but say nothing. 





Reairy.— Glass-houses” have at length 
got beyond mere proverb, and are about to be 
realized, it seems. Some one proposes to fur- 
nish a cheap and substantial building material by 
cementing, with a vitreous fluid, gravel, shaped 
in a mould. 
—_ Pe a 

In apvaxce.—A pioneer vessel recently left 
San Francisco for Japan, freighted with trinkets, 
the object being to induce the merchants of 
Jeddo to open a regular trade with San Francisco. 

*_—ee + 

Just so.—Excuses are the pickpockets of 

time. The sun does not wait for his hot water, 





or his boots, but gets up at once. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


queen, he Bias” wanely of Art and Heart in Flor- 
> openin, 
poe dae I Moree ig chapters of the new novellete, by 


iat Fy lly poet or, the Fourth of July Oration,” a 
re ‘otes of Foreign Travel,” No. 4, by F. Gtzason. 

euien” Story of the Press,” s sketch by Gusset Le 

> Hn and the Japanese,” No. 1, by Rey. Luragn 
A he 

** Life’s Golden Bow!,” by Freventcx J. Keres. 

“ Tried and Purified,” Beate Pumas Caner. 

“ Friendship and Love,” stanzas by J. R. Prercs. 

‘Lines to # Wild Flower, on a Grave in the Forest,” by 
Geo. W. Bunear. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give this week, a portrait of John Paul Jones, wh 
during the early days of our Revolution, took a promt 
nent part in the struggle with Great Britain. 

Portrait of Thomas Moore, Ireland’s gifted bard. 

View of Cronstadt, the naval port of St. Petersburg, 


Portrait of Julien, the far-famed musical leader. 

View of the Gas Works at Wilmington, Delaware. 

be age ys of the Battle-field of the Brandywine, 
ano 


r of those spots hallowed by reminiscences of our 
Revolution. . 


View of the City of Madison, Indiana. 


Picture of Lake George, from the top of Fort George 
and Caldwell Village, N. Y. 


View of Bedford Township and Bedford Springs, 
Pennsylvania. 


Portrait of Miss Eliza Logan, the actress. 
Statue of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
‘ ee on Boston Common, July 
" > 


*,* The Picroriat is for sale at all the Periodical 
in the United States, at six cents mes ateig we 





Foreign Stems. 


A force of steam gun boats is being fitted out 
with haste in England. 

Five English ships of war are on the way to 
blockade the White Sea. 

Ten thousand sabres have been taken from 
the Tower of London to equip an equal number 
of Turkish cavalry. 

It is stated that all the better class of persons 
are flying from St. Petersburg. They fear the 
troops now arriving, composed of Cossacks. 

It is stated that a publishing house in London 
is about to issue a new and magnificent edition 
of the prose and poetical works of Longfellow. 

Further disarming has been ordered in Rus- 
sian Poland. None but the employees of gov- 
ernment being now permitted to retain firearms. 

On May 3ist, a severe affair occurred at Sla- 
tina, where the Turks defeated two thousand 
Russians, killed five hundred, and captured their 
artillery. 

Kossuth made an eloquent speech in Sheffield 
on the nationality of Poland. The London 
Times has an editorial endeavoring to counteract 
the effect. 

Another miracle was reported from Rome. 
The picture of the Madonna at the Church of 
San Antonia di Padova, Civita Vecchia, has 
been winking at worshippers. 

France and England having notified the gov- 
ernment of Morocco of their being at war with 
Russia, the emperor replied, that no Russian 
flag shall enter the Moorish ports during the 
continuance of the war. 

The London booksellers have found that gas 
is sv ruinous to their stock, that they have al- 
most universally discontinued its use; and in 
those cases where it is used, it is provided with 
an appuratus for carrying all the discharged 
gases out of the apartment. 








- Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Poverty wants some, luxury many, and avarice 
all things.—Gowley. * ” 

Anger begins with folly, and ends with repen- 
tance.— Pythagoras, 

We ought to divest ourselves of hatred, for 
the interest of our own quiet.— St. Evremond. 

By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is superior.— 
Bacon. 

If a proud man makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he at the same time keeps his.— 
Swift. 

We often forgive those that have injured us, 
but we can never pardon thuse that we have in- 
jured.— Rochester. 

There is an odious spirit in many persons, who 
are better pleased to detect a fuult, than two com- 
mend a virtue.—Acith. 

Custom is no small matter. A custom or 
habit of life does frequently alter the natural in- 
clination either to good or evil.— Plato. 

There is a mean in all things. Even virtue it- 
self hath its stated limiis, which not being ob- 
served, it ceases to be a virtue.—ZL/orace. 

Of all human actions, pride the most seldom 
attains its ends; for while it aims at honor and 
reputation, it reaps contempt and derision.— 
Walker. 


Riches should be admitted into our houses, 
but not into our hearts; we may take them into 
our possession, but not into our affections.— 
Charron. 

We must forget the good we do, for fear of up- 
braiding ; and religion bids us forget injuries, lest 
the remembrance of them should sugyest to us a 
desire of revenge.— ow. 


Joker's Budget. 


What makes more noise than a pig under a 
gate? Two pigs. 

Curiosity —Looking over the affairs of others, 
and overivoking their own. 

What is “ mean time?”’ That which allows 
only twenty minutes to dinner. 

There is a young lady at the South End who 
wont tolerate an alphabet in her cha.nber because 
it has an I. 

In talking over travels, Tom asked Joe, “ if 
he was ever in Greece?” ‘ No,” said Joe, “ but 
I fell into a thundering big tub of soap, once.” 

“Know thyself,” is the Greek maxim. Some 
people would have a very small subject to work 
upon, if this document was fully carried out. 

The fellow who tried to get up a concert with 
the band of a hat, is the same genius who a few 
weeks since played upon the affections of an up 
town lady. 

If you wish to keep a penknife, buy one of 
those which sell for “a shilling a gross.” Any- 
thing better than that is sure to be borrowed and 
kept. 

Locke was once asked how he had acquired 
such extensive knowledge. ‘‘[ never,” answer- 
ed the philosopher, ‘“‘ was ashamed to ask for 
information.” 





The Post says, we see by a list of patents that 
William Beal, of Lowell, has got a patent for an 
improvement io corn crushers. We think these 
can be used to excellent advantage in omnibases. 

Sam Slick says, “ Book-larned men seldom 
know anything but books, and there is one, that 
never was printed yet, worth all they have got 
on their shelves, but which they never read, nor 
even so much as cut the leaves of, for they don’t 
understand the Landwriting, and chat book is 
human natur.” 








Dauill and Scissors. 


The Newark Advertiser says: A few miles 
from Trenton lives a woman of masculine frame 
and disposition, who is a very skilfal mechanic. 
She has constructed a handsome carriage, makes 
and plays violins, and has manufactured a gun, 
besides many other articles. She is entirely 
self tanght, and is only twenty-five years old. 

The Zanesville (Ohio) Gazette announces that 
wheat is now selling in that city for $1 75, and 
adds that many of citizens remember when 
it was a dull sale at ge St cents per bushel, 
payable in store goods. Many farmers in Musk- 
ingum county have got the whole of last year’s 
crop on hand. 

The native grasses of Southern are 
described as being so nutritious that cattle re- 
duced to the last stages of leanness by the over- 
land journey across the plains, become so fat in 
a brief time on the Oregon grass, as to render 
even moderate locomotion a positive annoyance ! 


The American dentist in Paris, Dr. Thomas 
Ww. Evans, has recently received, in considera- 
tion of his distinguished talents, the order of St. 
Michael of Bavaria, from His Majesty Kin, 
Maximilian I1., to whose family he has ren 
signal service in the way of his profession. 

Daniel H. Dunham was drowned in the An- 

in on Monday week. He had waded 
into the rivér to escape the officers who were in 
pursuit of him for having stolen $2, when unfor- 
tunately a hole unperceived by him occasioned 
his death. 

There was a public demonstration in favor of 
the nationality of Poland at Sheffield on the 5th 
inst. in which Kossuth took He described 
the existing war as a logical necessity, and in 
- or other he trusted freedom would profit 

y it. 

Wn. H. Warren of pron Erie County, 
Pa., while in a state of mental derangement, 
took his only child an infant about six weeks 
old, by the feet and dashed its head against the 





} floor, till it was literally crashed to pieces. 


The Buffalo Courier states that the number of 
pigeons in New York State this year is unpre- 
cedented. One flock came in contact with the 
telegraph wire on the Buffalo and New York 
Railroad, and broke it in two places. 

The City Council of Cleveland, now consoli- 
dated with Ohio city, consists of twenty-two 
members, representing a population of near fifty 
thousand people, and a valuation of property of 
about seventeen millions. 

A canal boat loaded in part with 1100 bashels 
of peas was sunk in the Hudson, opposite Al- 
bany, last week. The swelling of the peas burst 
open the side of the boat ! 


The greatest breadth of the River Nile is 2000 
feet, or about a third of a mile. Its current is 
sluggish, and nowhere does it move over three 
miles an hour. Its waters are aiways muddy. 

The Thames Tunnel is twelve hundred feet in 
length ; seventy-six feet below high water mark ; 
was eight years building, and cost £446,000. 

In China, if a young man is not married by 
the time he is twenty, he is drummed out of town. 
No place for bachelors among the fum fums. 

The Pennsylvania coal trade will a 
greater return, by two and a half millions, this 
year than ever before known, to the country. 

Dr. Ingiebart, a German, committed snicide 
at Baltimore on the 20th, by cutting his throat, 
and then jumping out of a three story window. 

At Eugene (Ind.), the wheat has been injured 
by the fly. Corn is in a peer condition. ‘Sour 
fat steers sold there lately, for $7 51. 

The new Mayor of Phi avows a de- 
termination to strictly entorce the law against 
the Sunday liquor traffic. 


A mayor out West has de ined to kill half 
the dogs in his city, and tan their hidés with the 
bark of the other half. ; 


It is said positively, that if necessary, France 
will send 150,000, or even 200,000 troops, to the 
theatre of war. 

Ex-President Van Buren is said to be writing 
a history of his own life and times. | 

St. Louis contains not far short of one h@@lred 
and forty thousand inhabitants. : 

There is a linen factory at Fall River, which 
employs 500 persons. 








—___.___] 


Marriages, 








In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr. Emerson But- 
ler to Miss Hlizabeth Kench; Mr. John A. Boomer to 
Mias Helen De Frates; Mr. John Lewis to Miss Catharine 
Malone; Mr. John Ham to Miss Sarah B. Richards. 

y Kev. Chandler Robbins, Frederick W. Linooln, Jr., 
to Emily C., daughter of Noah Lincoln, Esq. 

—— Dr. Neale, J. F. Jarvis, M. D., to Miss Carrie 
Cc. te. 

By Rev. 8. L. Pomeroy, Mr. John N. Danforth to Miss 
+t 4 Rhodes 





By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Daniel Rackliff to Miss Ann 
Adderby. 

Hy Rev. William H. Wines, Mr. William Hamlet to Miss 
Sarah KE. Stebbins. 
. By Rev. Mr. Cruft, Mr. B. F. Griggs te Mise Catharine 

. Gill. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Edwin Janvrin to 
Miss Louisa Adams. 

In East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Holland, Mr. Adolph 
Vogl to Miss Frances A. Brewer. 

In Brookline, C. Harrison Condit, Esq., to Miss Bleanor 
F. Barstow. 

In Reading, by Rev. B. K. Fuller, Mr. Albert L. Long- 
ley to Miss Aun E. Grover. 

In North Weymouth, by Rev. Joshua Emery, Mr. E.W. 
Arnold to Miss Mary W. Lovell. 

In Duxbury, by Rev. Josiah Moore, Mr. John M. 
Goodwin to Miss Fanny D. Hurlbut. 

In Lowell, Mr. Henry ©. Bennett, to Miss Harriet L. 
Durant. 

in Augusta, Me., Mr. Henry F. Whittemore, to Miss 
Ruby Church. 

In Rockaway, N. J., by Rev. J. F. Tattle to Miss Agnes 
D. Jackson. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Joshua D. Tyler to Mias Jane 
S. Lathrop. 

In Rome, Mr. Lewis Cass, Jr., Charge at Rome to Miss 
Mary Ludlum, of New York. 











Deaths. 


In this city, Capt. J. H. Titeomb, 66; Mr. William 
Devereux. 56: Mr. James W. Pierce, 84; Mr. Kimball 
Gibson, 48; Miss Lydia Hi. Barry. 36; Mr. William A. 
Weeks, 42; Mrs. Elizabeth W. nders; Mr. Charles 
McDonald, 64. 

At Roxbury, William D., son, of William Hewett. 

At Charlestown, of disease of the heart, ©. C. Dean, 53. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Peter Suorfen burg, 46. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Jane Brewer, 84 

At Chebea, Mrs. Jane, wife of Mr. Miller Crabbie, for- 
merly of &dinburg. Scotland, 47. 

At South Hingham, Miss Joanna, daughter of the late 
Capt. Edward Wilder, 69. 

At Salem, George Allen, son of Capt. Jesse Potter, 
2 years. 

At Kingston. Mrs. Julia D., relict of the late Rev. Mar- 
tin Parris. of Marshfield, 4 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Klizabeth A. Butler, 37; Mrs. 
Betsey Stavers. 77. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Michael Hathaway, 52. 

At Rockport, Mass.. Mrs. Bally Story, 88. 

At Springfield, Mr. Solomon Snow, 67. 

At Exeter, N. H , Mies Julia A. Belknap, 14 years 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Mrs. Alice Currier, 90. 

At Roxbury, N. H., Major Eliphalet Stone, 82. 

At Providence, R. 1., Mr. Francis R. Cushing, 25; Mr 
Arnold K. Foster, 36. 

At New York, Mrs. Sarah, wife of the Rev. C. 8. Stew- 
art, U.S Navy. 

At Buffalo. N Y , Miss Helen Daggett, daughter of the 
late Joseph Jenkins, Jr , of Boston, 19 years 

At Washington, D. C., Samuel Emory, son of Hon. Jef- 
ferson Davis, 2 years. 

At Richmond. Va., Christian Jones, daughter of the 
late Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore 

At Charleston, 8 ©., Mra. Celia E., wife of Rev. Dr. 8 
H. Higgins, of New Haven, (t., 3. 

At Jacksonville, Fia., William 8. Donaldson, Exq., 45, 








formerly of Falmouth, Ms 
At New Orleans, Captain Stepben Herriman, 62. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF MISS M. J. @ 


As sinks the sun at close of day 
Behind the western hills— 

As fade the lovely summer flowers, 
When autumn’s cold frost chills, 

So she hath sunk into the tomb, 

While in the prime of youthful bloom! 


No more we'll meet her in the walks 
Where we were wont to meet; 

No more upon oar gaze will beam 
Her smiles, so warm and sweet; 

For she hath left us, nevermore 

To join us on this mortal shore! 


No more that soft and tuneful voice 
With joy our hearts will thrill ; 

No more those quiet, love-lit eyes 
Will meet our own, until 

We meet upon the spirit’s shore, 

Where loved ones meet to part no more! 


For 0, that voice is hushed in death, 
Those eyes are closed fore’er ; 

She sleeps the long and dreamless sleep 
That knows no waking here. 

Tis thus, death comes into our bowers, 

And blights our fairest, dearest flowers! 


But there’s a land where death comes not, 
Far, far beyond the tomb; 
Where friends will never, never part, 
And flowers forever bloom. 
When on life’s waves no more we're tost, 
There may we meet the early lost! 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE GIPSY’S FATE: 


THE ENGLISH GARDENER. 


we 








lag of ony Union. -39— 





“© Miss Helen, I could not live without my 
little Bessie. She’s my comfort and pet—but it’s 
very grateful I am to you, miss, for the care and 
kindness you’ve shown to the poor child, and 
I'll never forget it, Miss Helen.” 

“Very well, Morgan, I know how it is, and 
it would be hard to deprive you of such a child, 
and she is all the little girl you have. I hope 
she may be spared to bea comfort to you in 
your old age.” 

“Thank you, miss—God bless her !’’ he ejacu- 
lated, as she turned down the next walk. “God 
bless her and send her just the finest lord in the 
kingdom for a husband !’"—and satisfied he had 
wished for her the greatest blessing on earth, he 
resumed his work with renewed vigor. Little 
did the worthy gardener suspect that had he 
wished for her partner in life the third son of a 
certain curate, it would have been much more 
heartily responded to by Miss Helen Eveleigh. 

By another week, Shapley Morgan was in- 
stalled at Allanton Park as head gardener. His 
son Leonard, a boy of fourteen, and little Bessie, 
were homesick at first, for they were not yet ac- 
quainted with any one on the estate, and Bessie 
would stand for hours on the splendid bridge 
with Moorish arches that spanned the lake at 
its narrowest part, gazing down upon the swans 
in the water below, and wishing for some play- 
mate with whom to wander through this grove, 
that stretched out if a miniature headland, and 
that sunny green slope encircled by trees on all 
sides save that next the lake, and that sandy 
beach shelving down to the water. 

One day while she was standing as usual on 
the bridge, she thought of Miss Helen, and 
wished some kind lady would come to her now 
and pet her as she had always been. While she 
was wishing, she saw a party of gentlemen and 





Bessie stood behind him, her golden curls not 
yet confined by a comb, shading her face, they 
became aware of another person’s presence in 
the shape of a young and handsome man, whom 
Lady Clara welcomed with cordiality, and intro- 
duced to Bessie as Mr. Thornton. Mr. Thorn- 
ton bowed and expressed much pleasure in mak- 
ing Miss Morgan’s acquaintance, while Bessie 
felt an unaccountable aversion to this apparently 
fine man, which was not diminished by his per- 
ceptible admiration of her, and Bessie, glad of 
an opportunity to escape his frequent gaze, 
eagerly begged Lady Clara that she might be al- 
lowed to complete the visit she was then making 
at some future time, as Mr Thornton had an- 
nounced that a party of her ladyship’s friends 
were on the way to Allanton Park, and he had 
ridden forward to announce the fact. Lady 
Clara had always desired Bessie to remain at Al- 
lanton even when visitors were there, in spite of 
the disparity of rank, for she was very proud of 
her protege, and although Bessie was now six- 
teen, still regarded her asa child, but Thornton’s 
manner had opened her eyes to the fact that 
Bessie was a young and lovely girl, and she felt 
it was no real kindness to expose so beautiful a 
person to the notice of those with whom she 
could never associate as an equal, and thus per- 
haps unfit her for her station in life, and there- 
fore much to Bessie’s surprise and relief she was 
allowed to return home, Lady Clara saying she 
should most certainly claim her the instant she 
was alone again. 

That afternoon the expected guests arrived, 
and they formed quite a medley. There was the 
Duke of Rothsay, a brilliant, noble-souled man, 
and an eloquent politician. The duchess, a cold, 
haughty beauty, with a chilling atmosphere al- 
ways surrounding her, and Lady Margaret Stu- 


horseback for the remainder of her life. Bu 
Plympton seeing his patron’s discomfirmre, de- 
vised a plan in his own mind to remedy it by 
breaking the tire to one of the wheels, and when 
the company began filling the vehicles, it was 
discovered that Mr. Thornton’s carriage was 
quite disabled, and would be obliged to follow 
in the course of the forenoon. Miss Louise 
therefore took Lord Verisopht’s place in the 
coach, and that gentleman, with Bessie and 
Waddilove, mounted and rode off. Plympton 
staid behind with his principal. So, mueh to 
Thornton’s chagrin, the party of pleasure com- 
menced anything but agreeably, and Plympton, 
who had remained to tell his patron of his eun- 
ning contrivance, found he had better have gone 
on and escaped being made the butt of Thorn- 
ton’s ill humor. 

However, all things have an end, even vexa- 
tion, and when Thornton arrived at the picnic, 
his temper was considerably improved. Bessie 
was playing and singing, while the company 
were listening with profound attention, all ex- 
cept Waddy, who was softly sliding round to- 
wards the baskets, peeping under the covering 
of one, and feeling gingerly of a paper bundle in 
another to form a probable guess as to its con- 
tents (and here let us say, en parenthise, that on 
all subjects connected with good eating, Waddy 
was very clear headed), and during the last two 
verses had quietly and contentedly sat munching 
a sweet cake, listening with attention and ex- 
claiming at its conclusion with a fresh mouthful, 
“ Yes, very pretty—nice, come and get some of 
these maccaroons, Bessie.” 

Thornton’s appearance was greeted with pleas- 
ure, and the demand for a song. Advancing to 
Bessie, who gave him the guitar, he received it 
with an earnest, yet smiling gaze, and unseen 





————_—— 


The next lot was drawn by Miss Louise. She 
came back laughing, and with mock solemnity 
recited : 


‘Though sow « maiden fair to seo, 
Yet ne @ widow thou shalt be.” 


“« My dear young lady, I advise you mever to 
enter into the state of matrimony with such dis- 
mal prospects before you,” said the Earl of 
Allonby. 

“ Thaws so many additional chances faw us,” 
lisped and drawled Lord Frederic. 

Lady Eleanor’s turn came next, and the gipsy 
holding her hand an instant, said : 

Bat svon thou wilt eet sy thow Teves, stove? 
Lady Eleanor turned pale and hastily departed, 
and on joining the company, said she did not 
think she could repeat the words exactly, and it 
would lose all interest if not told correetly. 

Bessie now went. The place was on the fur- 
ther side of a plank fence, a high bank running 
at right angles with the fence and forming two 
walls, and in the corner stood the gipsy, a ma- 
licious, spiteful looking hag, whom Bessie re- 
cognized as belonging to a gipsy encampment 
that had been stationed on the common near 
Lord Allonby’s estate several years. She held 
Bessie’s hand a few moments without speaking, 
and then eyed her with such a murderous leer, 
that Bessie’s gaze sank, and her heart beat quick- 
ly, but reflecting that no harm could possibly 
be intended her by a person whom she had never 
injured, she quietly awaited the old woman’s 
verse, but instead of the expected rhyme, the 
hag, without taking her eyes from her compan- 
ion’s face, said: 

‘‘ Bessie Morgan, would you like to know the 
reason of your father’s alteration?” =‘ 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. ladies come down to a little cove, attended by 
oa i ae two servants, who unmoored a row boat, when 


the whole company entered and pushed into the 


art, the duke’s sister, a bright, sunny picture of 
happiness. The Hon. Marcus Broughton, a 
cool, calculating statesman, keen and glittering 


by all except Bessie, touched his lips to it as he 
bent down apparently to examine it. Bessie, 
although confused, endeavored to appear as if 


Bessie started, but controlling herself, replied : 
“T should—but what light can you give me ?”’ 


me 


In one of the sunniest and most quiet spots of 


~ 


+ SEE ee 








“Merrie England,” on a high sloping bank 
overlooking a lovely intervale through which a 
small river ran, was situated the ancient family 
mansion of the Eveleighs, and named “ Hall i’ 
th’ Wood.” When this mansion was first built, 
it was nearly imbedded in a grove, from which 
circumstance its name was derived, and though 
all that now remained of the grove were a few 
noble old sycamores in groups around the hall, 
and a double line on each side of the avenue, yet 
the thickly wooded hills and slopes which shel- 
tered the intervale, as well as a beautiful clus- 
tering line of elms on the little peninsula that 
stretched out on one side of the rustic bridge, 

" prevented the name from becoming inappro- 
priate. And the sheep and cattle on the meadow, 
quietly grazing, or standing in the river under 
the shade of the trees, the wavering heat of the 
sun’s rays, and the quivering light through the 
green leaves, rendered the whole landscape fit 
for a painter’s pencil. 

The family at the hall consisted of Squire 
Richard Eveleigh and his daughter, Miss Helen, 
a beautiful young lady of twenty-two, and in the 
vacation they were enlivened by a visit from 
Master Harry Hazelton, the old squire’s nephew, 
a spirited, merry-hearted boy, nearly fifteen, and 
the idol of his uncle. The whole establishment 
was the beau,ideal of a genuine English squire. 
The servants were numerous and always con- 
siderately treated, and the tenantry were objects 
of interest to their landlord. Was there sick- 
ness amongst them? Miss Helen was the first 
to know of it, and forthwith a basket from the 
hall "~ to make its appearance, contain- 
ing p y the things most needed. 

Ye:, it was a comfortable as well as a beauti- 
ful place, and Shapley Morgan realized it as he 
used to rest on his spade upon some green sun- 
ny slope. He was not the head gardener nomi- 
nally, though in reality his opinion carried the 
day. Active, industrious and ingenious, far bet- 
ter educated than the generality of his class, and 
possessed of much kindness, he was looked up 
to by the servants more than his station would 
otherwise have commanded ; he had a smal! but 
neat cottage, and a little kitchen garden which 
he found time to cultivate, besides a few rose 
bushes by the door, but the prettiest and most 
highly prized flower was his little daughter, 
Bessie, a bright and beautiful child of three 
years old. She was a perfect sprite, and when 
her father would try to scold her for some wild 
prank, she would stand opposite to him, fold her 
little arms, and placing her head on one side, 
gaze archly with her roguish eyes from behind 
the clastering light curls which she had shaken 
over her face, and the chiding would end by her 
father’s catching her up in his arms and flinging 
her toward the ceiling, declaring ‘“ she was his 
own little darling mischief of a Bessie !”’ 

Miss Helen, too, took a great deal of interest 
in the little thing, and frequently would have 
her at the house for a week at a time, where she 
was petted and waited upon like a child of the 


family, and even the old squire himself would | 


give up to her pretty waywardness. It was a 
wonder she was not utterly spoiled by such un- 
bounded indulgence, for every one was tender to 
the motherless child; yet it seemed to have no 
injurious effect upon her, so she continued from 
year to year, twining herself into the affections 
of every one about the place. 

When Bessie was six years old, among the 
visitors that summer at Fveleigh Hall, were the 
Earl and Countess of Allonby. His: lordship 
was much pleased with the intelligence of Mor- 
gan, and it was finally settled that he should 
leave “ Hall i’th’ Wood ” for the situation of 


head gardener at Allanton Park. The next | 


morning after this arrangement, Miss Helen 
came down the rose walk with her easy, gentle 
step and manner, and stopping where Morgan 
was at work, said : 

“And so you are going to leave us, I hear ?” 

“ Yes, miss—it’s not that I expect a pleasant- 
er home, for that would be hard to find, but it’s 
natural for a man to be always looking toa 
little higher situation, you know, miss.” 

Miss Helen smiled. “O yes, I know Shap- 
ley—but your little girl, who will look after 
her? You will have to leave her behind.” 

At the mention of his pet, Shapley’s face had 
looked disturbed, but at the mention of leaving 
her he eagerly exclaimed : 




















lake. They were too far off for Bessie to distin- 
guish their faces, but she hoped they would come 
nearer, which they presently did. Bessie did 
not know who any of them were, but she ad- 
mired the easy grace with which one of the la- 
dies held her parasol, and thought it must be a 
fine thing to be a great lady, and Miss Helen, 
who had hitherto been the standard of all gor- 
geous magnificence, fell far short of this lady, 
who dressed more for a morning sail than the 
former would have done for an evening party. 

As the boat approached the bridge to pass be- 
neath it, Bessie leant over to see them, when 
one of the ladies happening to glance upward, 
exclaimed : 

“ See, Clara, what a beautiful child !” 

Covered with blushes and confusion at being 
detected in gazing at them, Bessie drew back 
from their sight and hid herself behind a projec- 
tion. But the ladies, one of whom was the 
countess, wishing to speak to her, landed on 
the steps at the foot of the bridge, and advanced 
towards Bessie, who drew back to make way for 
them. But Lady Clara Allonby stopped, and 
smoothing back the curls which had fallen over 
the child’s face, said : 

“What is your name, my dear?” 

“Bessie Morgan,” said the child, regaining 
her self-possessiom: 

“Bessie Morgan,” repeated her ladyship, 
“why your father is head gardener, and you are 
the little girl who used to be Miss Eveleigh’s 
pet, are you not?” 

“Yes, my lady. Miss Helen loved me, and 
used to let me come and stay with her a whole 
week at a time, but now I’ve nobody to pet 
me ;” and she stopped and colored brightly, for 
she felt she was very bold to talk so freely toa 
stranger. But Lady Clara was pleased with 
the artless simplicity of the child, and said : 

“You seem to be a very nice little girl, I think 
you must come home with me—would you like 
to, dear ?”” 

Now Bessie and her brother had spent a deal 
of time wondering how Allanton House looked 
inside, Lenney always maintaining quite stoutly 
that he had no doubt it was as fine as Aladdin’s 
palace, and believed there was even a roe’s egg 
suspended in the drawing-room, which opinion 
he had striven hard to convince his sister was a 
veritable fact, but she had always been a little 
skeptical, and she now thought she should like 
to satisfy herself and be able to tell Lenny all 
about it, so she said she should like to go very 
much. Lady Clara took her by the hand, and 
she went gaily up to the splendid house that 
had always seemed a forbidden mystery to her. 

In time the little Bessie became as great a 
favorite with the countess as she had been with 
Miss Helen, and even more, for Lady Clara’s 
love of children amounted to a perfect passion, 
though she had none, and Bessie was petted and 
loved, almost as much as her own would have 
been. Surrounded by such influences, the child 
grew up a graceful, beautiful girl, rather slender 
fer her age, with the sweetest, most thouchtful 
smile, and an easy elegance in overy motion. 

About this time, her father, from being a hale, 
hearty man, lively and affectionate, became thin 
and haggard, all his vivacity and spirits forsook 
him, and he grew morose, averse to companion- 
ship with anybody, never laughed or joked with 
his children as formerly, and poor Bessie, who 
was now thirteen, and Leonard a young man, 
were much troubled at this change. In vain did 
Bessie strive by unusual gayety to rouse her fa- 
ther from this melancholy state—her cheerful- 
ness seemed to aggravate his gloom if possible. 
While Bessie was thus burdened with care and 
sorrow, a ray of happiness shone forth to glad- 
den her, and this new source of delight was the 
birth of a son at Allanton House. As the little 
fellow thrived and reached lusty babyhood, Bes- 
sie would frequently take some little trifle and 
trip across the secluded part of the grounds 
where her home was situated, to the boudoir of 
the countess, for an hour’s romp with little Her- 
bert. Notwithstanding the countess had now a 
child of her own, Bessie was still as welcome as 
ever, and frequently, when Lady Clara was with- 
ont visitors, she would stay with her as a 
companion. 

One morning as Lady Clara was sitting in an 
arbor, with Herbert (now three years old). in her 
lap, holding in his hand a pet goldfinch, while 





as a diamond, and with whom the generous, 
impulsive duke often disagreed in politics. 
Lady Eleanor Broughton, a dreamy, poetical 
looking woman; Lord Frederic Verisopht, a 
cousin of the duchess, and Mr. Plympton, a sort 
of humble friend to Mr. Thornton, a wily, syc- 
ophantic looking man, who always echoed his 
patron’s sentiments, and whom Thornton called 
“Plym,” for the short of it, as he always said. 

When Thornton discovered that Bessie had 
returned home he was quite vexed, and when 
informed of her humble station, was quite amaz- 
ed, but he determined to see the shy, provoking 
girl, if she had run away from him; she was the 
first woman that ever did, and she should not do 
so long—and with this laudable resolution he 
fortified himself. Accordingly Bessie was com- 
pletely beset by her new acquaintance in all her 
walks, till finally she would not go out alone, 
as she did not wish to listen to the compliments, 
and receive the pointed attentions of Thornton. 

In the course of a fortnight, a picnic was pro- 
posed by Lady Clara, and met with the appro- 
bation of her guests. Bessie had a fine musical 
talent which Lady Clara had encouraged and 
cultivated, and she therefore invited Bessie to 
join the party and entertain them with her sing- 
ing. The order in which they were to drive to 
the picnic wad as follows. The Earl and Coun- 
tess of Allonby, Lady Margaret Stuart and Lord 
Frederic, in the earl’s coach. Hon. Marcus 
Brougton and Lady Eleanor in a stanhope, while 
Mr. Thornton with his dashing curricle, hastily 
desired Miss Morgan’s acceptance of the spare 
seat, as Plympton was to ride on horseback, 
which statement Plympton immediately confirm- 
ed, though till that instant he had been perfectly* 
ignorant of any such arrangement, but a desire 
of Thornton’s had only to be expressed in order 
to be accomplished. 

Bessie turned to where,Lady Clara had been 
standing an instant before, to appeal for advice, 
but the countess had left the room, and poor 
Bessie with much repugnance accepted the offer 
of Thornton, who was chagrined at her manner; 
but fancied he should find means to alter it 
during the drive. Lady Clara on discovering 
this arrangement was much provoked, but with 
her usual quickness hit upon aremedy. Her 
nearest neighbor, Sir Thomas Callowplush, a 
good-natured baronet—always excepting daring 
fits of the gout—had a charming daughter in 
spite of her name, and an only son and heir, 
Waddilove Callowplush, a better-natured crea- 
ture than whom never lived, but the most awk- 
ward fellow, forever attempting to help some- 
body to something, and as invariably spilling it 
all over them, or introducing some one to some 
other charming person between whom there was 
a most decided animosity of opinion, or endeay- 
oring to give descriptions of places on the con- 
tinent, and putting the Lake of Como in Sweden, 
and the Scandinavian Alps in the south of Italy, 
and when rectified by any one on these points, 
he would plead in excuse, “ Well, there certainly 
were Alps in Switzerland, and a lake somewhere 
in Sweden, and he was not so far from right after 
all!” and his friends would then exclaim, “ dear 
Waddy !” while the subject of these ejaculations 
would resume the tart he had held while speak- 
ing, with most perfect unconcern. 

His face was round and florid, his hair a faint 
yellowish clay color, his eyes greenish, and his 
figure square. His coats were short-waisted, 
with a habit of hunching up, and the large col- 
lars were continually resting on his ears. His 
arms were always at right angles, and a back 
view of this young gentleman was quite a study 
for the ludicrous. 

Lady Clara’s plan was to invite Miss Callow- 
plush and brother at the last minute, well know- 
ing as Miss Louise could not ride horseback 
from timidity, and Bessie was quite fearless, the 
latter of course would be obliged to resign her 
seat in the curricle to Miss Callowplush, and in 
accordance with this plan, Miss Louise and Wad- 
dilove arrived about half an hour before the party 
were ready to start. Lady Clara informed Thorn- 
ton of the necessity for his changing partners, 
adding, he would no doubt find the new one 
much more agreeable. But Thornton was not 
at all of this opinion, and thongh he assented 
with as much politeness as he could, he inwardly 
resolved to manage one such overthrow for Miss 
Callowplush, as should frighten her from riding 


she had not seen the action, but immediately 
Thornton commenced the prelude to a song. 


‘* The maid I love ia young and fair, 
Though not as others be; 
’Tis not her beauty, but her air 
That makes her dear to me. 


“Tt is her childijke confidence, 
Her soft, appealing eye; 
But ah, I’m in a sad suspense, 
The maiden’s much too shy. 


“ T know not if she loveth me, 

Although the blushes rise 
Whene’er by fortune’s fantasie, 

I chance to meet her eyes. 


‘“No word for me she e’er doth speak, 
Save short replies to mine; 
Dear girl, how canst so cruel treat 
A heart so wholly thine?” 


As Thornton sang the last lines, he fixed an 
ardent yet reproachful gaze on poor Bessie, who 
had thought herself secure from his attentions 
while the song should continue, and found it 
converted into a source of annoyance. Lady 
Clara was vexed, Bessie embarrassed, and all 
the company began to see the drift of the song 
except Waddy, who, with his mouth half full, 
exclaimed, «‘ Well, really Ipshould think your 
meant Bessie, but though you didn’t, she de- 
serves to have a song made up about her, and 
I'll compose one myself, sometime.” 

The general laugh that followed somewhat 
surprised Waddy, who saw nothing laughable, 
but he joined in if as he always did in any mirth 
of such undoubted judges of wit, taking it for 
granted they. knew best, and that there must be 
something very amusing going on. 

“ Weally you must have composed it yawself, 
it’s so-aw-vewey-miswarabley foolish.” 

An uproarous laugh followed this speech, and 
the Hon. Mr. Broughton whispered to Lady 
Margaret, “How much a fool that’s been to 
roam, excels a fool that’s staid at home !” 

“°’Pon onaw, Lady Mawgawet, you aw keep- 
ing some excwuciatingly wich ideaw faw yaw 

«pwivate edification. Pway infwam us what it is.” 

Lady Margaret replied “they were speaking 
of travelling,” and Lord Frederic turned to 
Thornton, who was leaning against a tree that 
overhung the river. 

“ Vewy foine gwirl that pwotege of Lady 
Clawa’s: Aw’ve a gweat mind to have some 
convawsation with haw, but-aw-don’t you think 
Alcestaw, she’s-aw-vewy wesewved, wather hawd 
to come at ?”” 

“Yes, very much puffed up at being raised 
above her station, she makes quite too much of 
herself.” 

“You expwess quite my sentiments on thaw 
subject—gweat pity—chawming gwirl othawwise 
—aw twied to talk with haw widing out heaw, 
but all the way she indiscwiminately lavished 
haw chawms on Callaw—aw thought she might 
have managed bettaw,” and Lord Frederic 
smoothed down his moustache. 

Just then Plympton came up to the party and 
announced that an old gipsy just the other side 
of the high wall at a little distance, said she 
would tell the fortunes of the lords and ladies if 
they would like. This announcement was re- 
ceived with many laughs and jests, but they all 
agreed for the sake of a joke to try her skill, the 
Earl of Allonby adding, ‘‘ Of course the woman 
has taken means to ascertain who we all are, 
and we need be surprised at nothing she may 
tell us, for these gipsies are shrewd and very 
artful.” 

As the old woman would only allow one ata 
time to come to her, they drew lots for their 
turns. The Countess of Allonby’s first, and she 
returned, saying the woman was pleased to set 
herself up for a poetess, and repeated this rhym- 
ed couplet : 

‘* Much joy, more years, of crosses fewer, 
To her who's kind to rich and poer.”’ 

A peal of laughter followed the recital of this 
doggerel, and Lady Margaret went to the gipsy. 
She rejoined them very shortly, and repeated : 


’ 
‘Thy path is, and shall be on roses, and yet 
There’s one pricking thorn, Lady Margaret.” 


The duchess next sought the fortune-teller, and 
repeated with a scornfal curl of her coral lip : 


‘* Sorrow shall school the heart that’s proud, 
And wreathe each pleasure with a shroud.” 








“You shall judge for yourself. Will you 
promise not to scream or weep, and above all 
never to relate what I shall tell you ?” 

Her companion with a pale, eager face gave 
the required promise. 

“Remember,” said the gipsy, “you are not 
to utter asound or cry. Listen. Shapley Mor- 
gan, your father, is a murderer !” 

Bessie screamed nor fainted, but in a low, 
husky voice, and with trembling limbs, said : 

“ Have a care, woman—you must prove what 
you say.” 

“Ay, and that I can to your heart’s content. 
See!” 

Then she produced a large, rusty, garden- 
knife which was carved on the handle with the 
name, S. Morgan. Bessie with a shudder, re- 
cognized it as the mate to one her father owned, 
and remembered that this very knife had been 
lost three years ago, and that search was made 
for it, and she chokingly gasped : 

“ What of that knife ?” 

“Much, and more’s to come, Bessie Morgan,” 
and she held her companion’s arm firmly; “I 
myself saw him do it !” 

The woman’s manner was not to be doubted, 
and Bessie felt a deadly chill creep over her. 

“O, what shall I do, what shall I do?’ 
groaned the poor girl. : 

“Do? I’ tell you. Marry some rich man 
and have the matter hushed up. No one cares 
to speak when they’re paid for being silent. 
With your face and manner, you may surely do 
that—are you certain the chance is not even now 
before you?” ° 

Bessie shuddered. -“O, could she marry 
Thornton?” But the thought hardly flashed 
across her mind ere it was swept over by a flood 
of old cherished memories. “ Willliam Kennedy 
her playmate in childhood, her protector, and 
lover in girlhood—he was her only love, and 
his wife only would she be,”’ and turning to the 
gipsy she inquired, “Why do you te}l me this 
—why advise me ?” 

“For your own interest, and perhaps mine. 
T love gold, and I tell you unless I am paid a 
price that only a wealthy man can give, I will 
reveal all without reservation, so take your 
choice—disgrace or Thornton.” 

Bessie did not, could not answer, and the wo- 
man added : 

“You have a week to decide in—now go— 
and mind you betray no agitation to yon folks,” 
and she menaced Bessie with her finger. 

As the wretched girl jomed the group, her 
face was pale, her hands icy, and her brain 
burning, yet she managed to conceal her emotion 
from all but Lady Clara, who said in a low tone : 

“T hope, my child, you are too sensible to be 
affected by an idle fortune-teller,” while the 
duchess remarked to Lady Margaret, “ These low 
classes are always so superstitious !”’ 

Now came the gentlemen’s turn. Thornton 
went first, and had scarcely gained the enclosure, 
than he eagerly exclaimed : 

“Have you succeeded ?” 

“T cannot tell—her emotions were not very 
flattering to you,” drily answered the gipsy, 
“and I think you had better desist from further 
pursuit.” 

“Desist? Not I—that’s a thing I never do. 
The foolish girl will find it useless to struggle 
against fate. But how do you think she will 
decide ?”” 

“That will depend on circumstances. I 
should say the more you keep out of her sight, 
the more likely you willbe to succeed.” 

Thornton bit his lips at this unpalatable ad- 
vice, but resolved to follow it, ifhe could. He 
then returned to the company and was followed 
by the others, after which came lunch. 

Thornton had by a circumstance too intricate 
to be here narrated, become acquainted with the 
fact of this old gipsy’s having witnessed the 
murder committed by Bessie’s father, and imme- 
diately devised what he thought would be a sure 
plan to obtain Bessie. The old woman’s being 
on hand at the picnic, was a concerted measure, 
and she had agreed for a certain sum to play the 
part assigned her, that of threatening Bessie 
into Thornton's power. 

In consequence of the gipsy’s advice, Thorn- 
ton’s manner was quite altered. A distant, re- 
spectfal air, instead of his former bold admiration, 
made him appear much better, yet Bessie’s res- 
olution never faltered. But that night as her 
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weary head rested on its quiet pillow, she felt 
encompassed by a net, for though she could 
hardly believe ker father guilty, she knew others 
would think less leniently, and it might be her 
duty to save her father by sacrificing herself. At 
last a thought entered her mind—she would see 
Thornton—she would urge him to abandon his 
cruel persecution of her, for she felt persuaded, 
though why she could not tell, that he had insti- 
gated the gipsy to her threat. Accordingly the 
next day and several succeeding ones, she no 
longer avoided the spots where she had been 
annoyed by Thornton’s joining her, and sought 
these places at the times she had been accustom- 
ed to, but all in vain, he whom she had always 
met when she did not wish to, now seemed to 
have vanished, and it was really so, for Thornton 
was following the gipsy’s advice. 

But one afternoon, unable longer to resist an 
impulse of curiosity to regard Bessie’s move- 
ments, Thornton entered the shady path leading 
in the direction of Margaret’s cottage. He had 
not advanced far when the sound of weeping 
reached his ear, and on listening, he heard his 
own name uttered in tones of reproach. The 
thick carpet of dry leaves prevented the approach 
of Thornton from being heard, who believing 
himself to be the cause of these tears, and that 
Bessie had repented of her conduct towards him, 
bent down, and placing his arm around her waist 
would have drawn her to him, but in the in- 
stant, the astonished girl stood before him with 
flashing eyes, and trembling with indignation, 
demanded : 

“ How dare you touch me, despicable wretch!” 

Even Thornton’s eyes sank beneath the light- 
ning blaze of hers, but he replied : 

“Why, what a storm about a trifle! I meant 
nothing, that you should resent it so. What’s 
the matter ¢” 

“Matter! Is it not enough matter that you 
not only insult and annoy an unoffending, de- 
fenceless girl, but you must threaten her with 
sorrow if she will not become your wife? Do 
you call yourself a man—a gentleman? and 
amuse yourself with attacking a feeble woman ? 
What sort of a partner do you think a girl would 
make, who is forced into a marriage she loathes ? 
How will she regard the man who obliges her to 
become his wife by compulsion ?” 

Bessie saw by the red flash which had mount- 
ed to Thornton’s face as she commenced 
speaking, that her surmise was correct as to the 
part he played in the affair, but the covert, sin- 
ister smile which had passed over his features 
and gleamed out from his eyes, as she had al- 
luded to his compelling her to be his wife, had 
not escaped her, and a terrible light flashed 
through her mind. Could it be it was not as a 
wife he intended her? She determined to assure 
herself, and answered feebly to his question : 

“Why would she not save herself so much 
misery ?” 

“ ] must ask my father’s consent.” 

“ No, no, my dear girl,” for Thornton, think- 
ing she was wavering, quite forgot his prudence, 
“not so, it must all be private to effect its ob- 
ject. My father would disinherit me if our mar- 


riage were to be known. But it will be no less” 


aunion for being kept secret-—I can command 
the services of a young friend who has just taken 
orders to perform the ceremony, and then, dear 
Bessie, you will be mine—and you shall never 
regret it, my angel—” 

And he again attempted to clasp Bessie in his 
arms, but with a calm content in manner and 
voice, she replied : 

“Stand back! Ihave heard enough to con- 
vince me that there lives a creature so base, the 
very air he breathes is pollution. Alcester 
Thornton, you know it is not as a wife you seek 
me. Do your worst—bring shame and sorrow 
on those who never injured you or yours, destroy 
the good name of an innocent family if you will 
—but never look for another word from Bessie 
Morgan!” 

And with an air of regal dignity no one 
could have believed her capable of, she swept 
by the amazed Thornton and disappeared. 

“Gone, by Jove! Who would have thought 
it? And here I, fool that I was, imagined she 
was coming over to me, that I was sure of win- 
ning—” and the baffled, enraged villain gave 
way to a perfect storm of fury. But rising at 
last with an awful imprecation, and a threat of 
“ paying off the little witch,” he moodily return- 
ed to Allanton House. 

Poor Bessie! Trouble seemed gathering 
around her whichever way she turned, yet one 
heavy load was taken off her conscience. It 
was clearly her duty now not to listen to Thorn- 
ton, and all she could do was to remain quiet 
and await the progress of what she could not 
control. The storm burst at length in all its 
fury, and Shapley Morgan was imprisoned on 
the charge of murder. The whole neighbor- 
hood was astounded. His friends, and they 
were many, said his innocence would be proved, 
but his enemies, and his gloomy harshness for 
the last three years had created some, said his 
moroseness had not been for nothing, and they 
wagged their heads significantly. But when the 
trial came on, even his friends were appalled at 
the evidence of one of the witnesses—the old 
woman before mentioned. Her story was as 
follows, divested of the inaccuracies of expres- 
sion in the original. 

“On the night of the 19th of March, 18—, 
now three years ago, I was out late in searca of 
some herbs near the ruins of Dunraven. (Dun- 
raven had formerly been the residence of the 
family of which the Allonbys were a branch, 
The ruins of this castle were on a distant part 
of the estate, and its solitude was seldom dis- 
turbed.) The moon was struggling through 
watery clouds, for there had been a heavy rain, 
and the wind yet whistled and blew quite high. 
Suddenly, as I looked up, I saw a glimmer in 
one of the windows of the underground apart- 
ments of the ruin. My curiosity was excited to 
know the reason of a light in a place so utterly 
deserted. I therefore advanced, and hidden by 
the dense masses of ivy I looked in, and saw in 
the middle of the apartment by an open trap 
door, Shapley Morgan, and a man well known 
in these parts, and whose mysterious disappear- 
ance three years ago caused so much wonder— 





James Wilcox. The former was holding a dark 
lantern, while Wilcox was standing in a trench 
which he had apparently just dug, and throwing 
up the earth under the flagging. Wilcox 
presently exclaimed, ‘ We’ve come to it at last,’ 
and I heard a ringing sound as if something 
metal had been struck. ‘The chest is so large 
it cannot be lifted—we shall have to open it and 
fill the bags with the money,’ said Morgan. 
Wilcox opened the chest and commenced filling 
the bag which had been thrown down. At last 
he came out of the pit. They shovelled the earth 
back, replaced the flagging, and then sat down 
to divide the treasure. But now a dispute arose 
between them. Wilcox wished to divide equally, 
but Morgan was unwilling. High words were 
spoken, and from thence blows, till at last they 
grappled and fell, Wilcox undermost. Morgan 
struck him several blows, and at last a tremen- 
dous one caused Wilcox to utter a heavy groan, 
and fall back with a dull, heavy sound. 

“ Morgan sprang up, and having satisfied him- 
self of Wilcox’s death, took a pickaxe and com- 
menced raising the flagging, intending to bury 
the body no doubt, when by a movement, I star- 
tled an owl in the ivy, who flew screeching to 
where Morgan was at work. Starting up in af- 
fright, and letting fall the pickaxe, he hastily 
clutched the bag and fled, overturning the lan- 
tern in his confusion. I remained quiet until 
all was still again, and then entered the ruin. 
On the floor lay the murdered man, and beside 
him a knife, and several coins which he had 
dropped. (Here she produced them both.) I 
have kept them, as the coins are not such as are 
now used, and I dare not change them. I left 
the ruin and returned the next day, but the 
body had disappeared in the night, and all traces 
of it were gone., I suppose Morgan took care 
of it.” 

Morgan pleaded guilty to the murder, but de- 
nied all knowledge as to what became of the 
corpse. He was sentenced to be hung, but dur- 
ing the three months that intervened between 
his sentence and the execution of it, his children 
visited him frequently, and at last Bessie would 
enter the cejl at morning, and stay till night, 
when Leonard came for her. Time passed, and 
the last day Morgan ever was to see rose clear, 
warm and cloudless. The birds sang merrily, 
the leaves rustled in the breeze, and the air was 
filled with perfume. It seemed as if Nature 
had put on her brightest dress for the criminal’s 
last gaze to rest upon. There wanted but half 
an hour to the time he was to be led forth to the 
scaffold, and Leonard and Bessie were with him, 
the latter clasped in his arms, while Morgan was 
counselling them with regard to their plans. 

“ When I am no more, do not remain in Eng- 
land, but go to the new, free country—to Amer- 
ica. You are active and industrious, Leonard, 
and will find plenty of friends and employment, 
and Bessie will be safe from the pursuit of 
Thornton, besides, there will be no one to remind 
you of the disgraced name you bear. Promise 
me this, my children.” 

Leonard, deeply moved, yet in a firm voice, 
gave the required assurance. 

In a few moments “tlie Officers came for Mor- 
gan, and poor Bessie, Who had always been the 
pet and plaything of the old man’s heart, was so 
overcome that she fainted in her brother’s arms. 
Morgan was led forth and mounted the scaffold 
with a firm step. The clergyman in attendance 
had stepped aside, an@ the hangman prepared 
for his duty; as the cap was placed on Mor- 
gan’s head a shudder passed over his frame, but 
in an instant he was firm again. There was a 
deathly silence amid the crowd which was gath- 
ered around. 

“Stay, stay, I command you!” rang out a 
clear, hearty voice above the multitude, and a 
tall, stout man in a great coat, nimbly mounted 
the scaffold, and turning to the wondering crowd, 
pulled off his hat, and exclaimed : 

“ Does no one here know me ?” 

A loud cheer burst from the assembly, which 
rose and swelled like the roar of the ocean. 

“ Hurrah, hurrah, three cheers for Wilcox !” 

Morgan, who had at the first sound of that 
voice snatched the cap from his head and gazed 
wildly around, now seized the new comer by the 
hand, while the tears poured down his aged 
cheeks. Wilcox, seeing Morgan’s distress, at- 
tempted to cheer the old man by his lively 
exclamations : 

“Why, man! I believe you’re sorry to see 
me back! We'll have another bout yet, but it 
shall be a fairer one than the last. Cheer up 
and shake hands with an old friend—”’ and all the 
while the speaker drew the back of his hand 
across his eyes and face, to wipe the perspiration 
he said. 

A happy day was that which had promised 
so much misery at its commencement, and the 
Morgans listened with eagerness while they 
almost questioned if it were not all a dream, as 
Wilcox related his adventures. 

“The first thing I remember after that blow, 
which laid me senseless, and as you supposed 
dead, was a dull, heavy pain in every joint of 
my body; as I looked about I recollected where 
I was and what had passed, and on rising, found 
that although very lame and sore, no bones were 
broken. I went out of the ruin and was think- 
ing how I should escape, for to show myself in 
the state I was in, would be sure to excite sus- 
picion and reveal the night’s employment, when 
an old horse belonging to the gipsy encamp- 
ment passed by, and began to crop the herbage. 
As it was saddled, I instantly mounted and 
started for the next town. I arrived at dawn, 
and leaving old Dobbin to find his way back, 
went on board a schooner that was just leaving 
for America, and engaged to work my passage 
out. I staid in that country till I had earned 
enough to make myself comfortable, and then I 
determined to come back to old England, think- 
ing Shapley, you might be worried by the thought 
of having killed me. What was my surprise to 
find when I reached here, that you were to be 
hung as my murderer. I hastened on, and ar- 
rived, as you know, just in time. And now let 
me edvise you, young man,” turning to Leon- 
ard, “to push on for America. It is a glorious 
country, plenty of rich, new land to be had al- 
most for the asking. I’ve a etrong notion of 





going back myself, as a sort of pioneer for you, 
if you'll agree to it ?” 

“Tt’s the very thing we’ve been thinking of, 
Mr. Wilcox,” said Leonard, “ and we should be 
glad to have some one go who knows about 
the country, and perhaps the Kennedys will go 
with us, Bessie,” he added, looking towards his 
sister, whose cheeks were instantly crimsoned. 

“The more of us the better,” answered Wil- 
cox; “ we'll make quite a settlement.” 

The Earl and Countess of Allonby were un- 
willing for the Morgans to go at first, but Shap- 
ley said, “the old place would never seem so 
pleasant again, as it once had,” and they agreed 
with him, and although Lady Clara wished much 
to retain Bessie for a companion, she encour- 
aged the project and aided them in it. On ac- 
count of Thornton’s persecution of Bessie, the 
party sailed sooner than they had intended. In 
the backwoods of America they found a happy 
and cheerful home, where contentment and pros- 
perity blessed them to the end. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


BY J. ALFORD 
O, lead me to some quiet grove, 
Some haunt which meditations love; 
Where trees, with foliage thick arrayed, 
Combine to form a rural shade. 
And spread profusely round, is seen 
Nature’s most brilliant mantle green ; 
Where all is silence, save the breeze 
That softly whispers through the trees, 
Save trickling streams that slowly creep, 
And bees whose murmurs lull to sleep. 


Where beauty in repese is laid, 

There let me court the cooling shade, 
There too, my heart with passion fraught, 
Shall choose the hour of tender thought. 
Then ever charming, ever dear, 

Shall Zelma’s lovely form appear. 

The tide of tenderness shall rise, 

And the full heart o’erflow the eyes. 


Yet, should my steps by chance invade 
The bower that hides the sleeping maid— 
Where loose her‘auburn tresses flow, 
And veil her fair cheeks’ ardent glow— 
In the soft arms of balmy rest, 

Her coral lips by sephyr prest— 

Whose slumber sheds peculiar grace 

On her sweet form and beauteous face— 
Be mine the task from rude alarms, 

To guard that heaven of sleeping charms. 
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A PRINCE FOR TEN MINUTES. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 








Bsh ! the mate for beauty is a man, 
And not a money-chest.— Ricueuies. 

Tue Baron Von Rudenuff was a widower, 
and lived, with his lovely daughter Carline, 
and his maiden sister, in a ricketty old tower, 
embowered in immemorial trees, and looking 
down over vine-clad terraces upon the glorious 
Rhine. He was proud of that old tower—proud 
of his lovely daughter, proud of his old maid 


“sister, proud of the few relic#wf his feudal pow- 


er which modern liberalism had yet left him, 
proud of the five and forty quarterings of his 
ancestral shield, proud of his intellect, the labor- 
atory of mystic fancies as vague and vapory as 
the clouds from his enormous meerschaum, 
proud as Lucifer, in short, of himself and every- 
thing about him. 

Carline, on the contrary, was as modest as a 
lily of the valley. She had been educated in a 
convent, and was all gentleness and goodness. 
The blue of her own bright river seemed reflect- 
ed in her eyes, and the blugb of her favorite rose 
upon her cheeks, and so sWeet was her voice as 
she sung the plaintive melodies of her native 
land, that you might have deemed it the song of 
the water-spirit that sometimes lures the voyager 
to forgetfulness of all but the witching melody. 

“To-morrow,” said the old baron, “ to-mor- 
row comes the promised suitor.’”’ 

“Ts he young, father?” sighed the maiden. 

“ He is the Baron Von Gruffenstein,” replied 
her father, as he filled his pipe. 

“Ts he handsome ?” asked the daughter. 

“He is noble,” was the answer. 

“Has he dark hair?” 

“ He is rich, my child.’’ 

“Has he black eyes ?” 

“He has a von before his name,—what more 
can you desire to make you perfectly happy ?” 
replied the baron, emitting an enormous cloud 
of smoke, and sitting down seriously to the in- 
dulgence of his solitary luxury. 

Carline, who was not particularly fond of 
tobacco-smoke, sought her aunt. 

“Dear Aunt Meena,” said she, earnestly, 
“can you tell me what manner of man is this 
Baron Von Gruffenstein who threatens us with 
a visit to-morrow ?”’ 

“‘My dear child, he is a noble, and is rich and 
generous,—a most unexceptionable match,’’ re- 
plied the old lady, evasively, 

““My father has told me all that,” replied the 


young lady. ‘“ But I wish toknow more. Idon’t | 


choose to marry merely a title and a rent-roll.”’ 

“QO, the perversity of this generation !’’ ex- 
claimed the aunt. “This all comes of that 
odious French revolution.” 


“T didn’t ask you about the French revolu- | 


tion, aunt,” replied Carline, rather saucily. 

“O, about this baron! Well, well, he is fifty 
years of age, or thereabouts—very fond of snuff, 
I'm told ;” here the old lady took a pinch from her 
famous Louis Quatorze box. “Is not remark- 
ably handsome, for he was always fighting duels 
at Heidelberg, and has several scars on his face 
—one in particular I recollect, across his s0se— 
for I met him one season at Baden-Baden, when 
I was in the suite of the ever-to-be-lamented 
Amelia, consort of his late royal highness the 
Prince of Saxe-Lessingen—and, by the way, I 
expect this very day, from a friend of mine at 
court, a miniature portrait of the present sov- 
ereign, his serene transparency, Maximilian. I 
knew him when a boy—a sweet youth! He 
must have altered much since I saw him then.” 

Carline hastened to her room and gave utter- 
ance to her feelings in the following letter to her 
school friend, Clara Von Lindberg : 














“Schloss Von Radenuff, August, 18—. 

“Dearest Crara,—I write to you in the 
greatest distress—you alone can sympathize with 
me—you alone can pity your poor friend. Ah! 
how can I ever break the vows to your brother 
Karl? Clara, I am a victim. We used to read 
about such things in the romances our good 
portress Ursula smuggled into the convent for 
us, but though I wept over the recitals of the 
sufferings of our heroines, little did I think such 
trials were encountered in actual life. Yet here 
I am completely in the power of my father, and 
he threatens to marry me to an odious wretch, 
the Baron Von Gruffenstein—and he old enough 
to be my father. And Karl, dear Karl, away 
with his regiment If I had only that miniature 
he promised me, it would be some consolation. 
I should clasp it to my faithful heart, and it 
might inspire me with courage, unfriended and 
alone as Iam, to struggle against my destiny—” 

Thus far had the fair writer proceeded when a 
knock at her door interrupted her. She rose, 
opened it, and found the old butler, who was 
waiting to give her a couple of sealed packages, 
one addressed to her aunt, and the other to her- 
self. Then, alone again, she hastily broke the 
seal of her parcel, and discovered to her delight, 
the wished for miniature, the portrait of a very 
handsome young guardsman of whom it is only 
necessary to remark that he was the antithesis 
of the Baron Von Gruffenstein, as described by 
her aunt. She gazed upon the picture with en- 
thusiastic delight, and was so absorbed in its 
contemplation, that she was not aware of the 
entrance of her aunt, until the shadow of that 
good lady’s cap fell upon the image in her 

“Carline Von Gruffenstein,” said her aunt, in 
a tone of great asperity, “I insist upon knowing 
whose portrait that is.” 

Here was a dilemma! Carline dared not tell 
the truth, and after a momentary struggle with 
her conscience, answered : 

“Excuse me, dear aunt, for the liberty I took, 
but I thought it no harm. It belongs to you— 
it is the portrait of the Prince of Saxe-Less- 
ingen.” , 

“His serene transparency!” exclaimed the 
good old lady, with a scream of delight. ‘Where 
are my spectacles? Let me look at the features 
of my adorable prince. Bless me! he has alter- 
ed. How very handsome! Don’t you think so? 
Is n’t he charming ?”’ 

“Very charming!” said the young lady, with 
a sigh. 

“A person to fall in love with at first sight!” 
pursued the old lady, holding the miniature close 
to her nose. 

Carline blushed, and was silent. 

“He is very like what the Baron Von Gruf- 
fenstein used to be before he fought those duels 
at Heidelberg *” 

Carline wished in her soul that one of them 
had been fatal, but she did not venture to express 
her sentiments. 

“Brother! brother!” screamed the old lady, 
running out of the room. “ There ’s his serene 
transparency, the Prince of Saxe-Leasingen !” 

Carline, left alone, deprived of Her wistied-for™ 
picture, spitefully opened the other package. It 
contained the veritable portrait of the prince,— 
whom she remembered to have seen once when 
he visited the convent,—a flat-nosed young man, 
with a good matured expression, but very lack- 
lustre eyes, very thick lips, and very scraggly 
yellow hair. She threw it into a drawer in dis- 
gust, and then sat down to finish her letter to 
Clara, making it as sentimental as possible, and 
dwelling at full length upon the new misfortune 
that had befallen her. She had hardly finished 
it, when she heard a great commotion down 
stairs, and both her father and her aunt bawling 
out at once, at the top of their lungs : 

“Carline! Carline! come down this mo- 
ment.’ She hastened to obey the summons. 
Let us go back a little and inquire into the cause 
of this disturbance. 

The baron and his sister were still admiring, 
as in duty bound, the handsome face of the sup- 
posed prince of Saxe. Lessingen, when the clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs was heard, and directly 
afterwards a sa@rvant announced Captain Von 
Lindberg. 

The baron had never heard the name, but he 
advanced to greet his guest. He had no sooner 
set eyes on him, however, than he exclaimed : 

“His serene transparency! Welcome, prince, 
to Schloss Von Rudenuff !” 

‘His highness !”” screamed the maiden sister. 
“ His highness beneath our roof! O, your high- 
ness! whatan honor! Your highness does n’t 
recollect me, of course, but your highness must 
have heard your highness’s mother speak of her 
poor maid of honor, Meena Von Radenuff.” 

“Highness! Highness!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. “My good friends, you labor under a 
mistake. I am plain Captain Von Lindberg, 
and nothing else,” 

‘‘ Before the servants, your highness,” said 
the baron, “if your highness wishes to remain 
incog, your humble servant will call you Captain 
Von Lindberg, if such be your transparency’s 
pleasure, but allow us, here, where disguise is 
useless, to bestow on you the title you adorn.” 

“T can never call your highness anything but 
your highness,” said the old lady. 

“But I say I’m Captain Von Lindberg,” said 
the soldier, testily. 

“Ha! ha! Excellent, faith !’” cried the baron. 
“ Laugh, you jade!” he whispered, nudging his 
sister. “ Don’t you see his highness is trying wo 
be fanny.” 


“He! he!” squeaked the poor old lady. “TI 
never knew anything so droll, your highness !’’ 
“Highness again!” cried the captain. 


“ Zounds! you're crazy ! 
into your heads ?” 

“Isn’t this your portrait?” asked the old 
lady, extending the miniature. 

“* Certainly,” replied the captain. 
you obtain it ¢” 

“Tt was sent to me from ceurt, your high- 
ness,”’ said the old lady, triumphantly. 

“ You'll drive me mad!” cried the captain. 
“T shall be qualified for a lunatic asylum ia five 
minutes, if this goes on, 
send for Carline !” 


What put that idea 


“ How did 


For heaver’s sake, 
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“ Now, then,” said the captain, as the baron’s 
daughter made her appearance, “we shall soon 
know who’s right. Dear maiden,” he said, tak- 
ing the soft hand of the girl, “look at me, and 
tell my good friends here who I am.” 

Carline, after one glance, cast down her eyes 
demurely, dropped a low curtesy, and answered, 
“His royal highness, the Prince of Saxe-Lessin- 
gen.” 

“ You, too!” exclaimed the captain. “ You’re 
all mad in the Schloss here !” 

At this moment, the gallop of a horse was 
heard without. Captain Von Lindberg sprang 
to the window. 

“All right!” said he, after a glance. “ Here 
comes somebody that will set matters right.” 

A moment afterwards, a shert, thick set, good- 
natured young man, with a flat nose and thick 
lips, wrapped in a riding-cloak, made his appear- 
ance, and bowed to the company. 

“Your highness,” said the captain, respect- 
fully ; “ you come to relieve me from a perplex- 
ing predicament. These good people insist upon 
it that I am the Prince of Saxe-Lessingen. Now 
you can enlighten them. Tell them who you 
arc—that will be enough.” 

“I!” replied the stranger, with a curious 
twinkle of the eye. “ Certainly ; I am Captain 
Von Lindberg !” 

The captain started back aghast. 

“There! there! your highness!” cried the 
baron, rabbing his hands. “ Iknuew I was right.” 

“But I tell you,” said the captain, pointing to 
the new comer, “that there stands the Prince of 
Saxe-Lessingen.” 

“He a prince!” said the baron. “ Fie, your 
highness ; you wrong your rank! Qar friend, 
the captain is—excuse me, sir—rot quite hand- 
some enough to belong to the blood-royal. He 
can never shave without being convineed of the 
fact. Don’t blush, captain; a soldier ought to 
have such a face as your’s—but a prince—” 

“ He a prince !” cried the old lady. “ What 
a libel on the blood-royal!” ~ 

The stranger laughed heartily. Throwing off 
his cloak, he discovered a uniform, on the breast 
of which blazed the insignia of his high rank. It 
was amusing to witness the horror of the old 
couple at this announcement after the freedom 
with which they had just criticized his appearance. 

“T’m not a very handsome man, I acknowl- 
edge,” said the prince, wiping away the tears of 
laughter. “ But really, I’ve never been told so 
to my face before.” 

“O, your highness!” cried the baron. “I 
meant not handsome to the eyes of the vulgar. 
Bat to a judge of noble blood, your highness’s 
face is full of character—the air of breeding and 
command—the dignity of—of—Carline, were n’t 
you struck with his highness’s air the moment 
you saw him ?” 

“No, my good baron,” said the prince, “and 
she would n’t accept my hand while she has such 
a handsome suitor as my gallant life-guardsman. 
And this brings me to the business that led me 
to Schloss. I found out that this young couple 
were attached to each other, and that you in- 
tended to marry her to old Gruffenstein. So I 











‘tode here Or the spur” to” forbid so Ml-assorted a —~ 
| marriage; and to say that if you would consent 
| to give your daughter to my friend here, I will 


give him the means of out bidding the old 
suitor.” , 

After such powerful intercession, it was, of 
course, impossible for the baron to persiSt in his 
scheme. The wedding of the young people was 
arranged, the prince passed the night at the old 
castle, and the supper-table was enlivened by a 
confession of the change of portraits that caused 
the ludicrous mistakes we have yelated. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CORA LEE. 


BY ELLEN M. SMITH. 


On the banks of yon blue river, 
Where the golden lilies quiver, 
Lived sweet Cora Lee; 
There, with Flora’s gems o’erladen, 
Wandered oft that fair young maiden, 
Gentle, lovely, Cora Lee. 


Golden were her sunny tresses, 
Waving in the wind’s caresses, 
As they floated free ; 
In rich masses soft and curly, 
O'er the fair neck, white and pearly, 
Of our darling, Cora Lee. 


Wildly her dark eyes are beaming — 
Ever is her fond heart dreaming 
Of the deep, blue sea ; 
Witching thoughts around it hover, 
O’er its white waves sailed the lover 
Of our pure, sweet Cora Lee. 


At love's holy shrine low kneeling, 

His deep passion there revealing, 
Sued he manfully ; 

Ne’er could maid resist such wooing, 

His wild words were fast subduing 
The poor heart of Cora Lee. 


“© my soul is sad and weary, 
Days and months are long and dreary 
When away from thee; 
Thou and I naught e’er shall sever, 
If thou wilt be mine forever, 
Sweetest, dearest Cora Lee.”” 


On the mossy bank reclining, 
Round his neck her soft arms twining, 
With sweet, girlish glee; 
A fond “‘ yes "’ she’s lowly breathing, 
While a blush is softly wreathing 
The pure brow of Cora Lee. 


Long, long weary years of sadness, 

Fraught with sorrow, not with gladness, 
All too slowly flee ; 

Him, whom Cora’s young heart cherished, 

*Neath the dafk waves, sadly perished, 
Far away from Cora Lee. 


0, she was a winsome fairy, 

With her soft eyes, bright and starry, 
Pure, sweet Cora Lee; 

In the graveyard, dark and lonely, 

There we placed our loved and only 
Darling, lost, lost Cora Lee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IDA EVELETH. - 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


“So now I have you, Frank, for the whole 
winter ; and as you are just too ill to be busy, 
and just too well to be closely confined, I shall 
be at my wit’s end to keep you out of mischief.” 

“Yes, Aunt Hester, I shall most remorseless- 
ly inflict myself upon you. Indeed, what else 
could I do? Safely through with my studies, 
and half dead with this horrible dyspepsy, with 
no home but a miserable hotel ; more’s the pity 
—what more or what less could I do than to 
come to you, and beg you to take me in and 
‘ make me well again,’ as you used to do in my 
boyhood ?” 

“ Ah, Frank! you know you are the most 
welcome sight I have seen for many a day; you 
know you will make me as happy as I shall 
make you comfortable. So, bless you for com- 
ing tome! But if the Astor House is a ‘ mis- 
erable hotel,’ a statement that ill accords with 
your former glowing encomiums, and you so 
covet a home, why does not Frank Farleigh 
make for himself one, just to his mind? To 
begin your confidences exactly where you left 
them three years ago, when you told me every- 
thing because you could not help it; tell me, 
will you, why you are not married ?” 

“That is just the thing I want to tell you, 
Aunt Hester. I am the poor, homeless, sin- 
gle—” angel he did not say, “ that I am, for this 
reason alone, I cannot find my other,—Heaven 
send she may be my better half.” 

“ And what are the requisites you demand in 
a wife? Who knows but that even our little 
village may be able to supply you with one ?”’ 

“ Out of the question, aunt, I am sure. Pray, 
excuse me, and don’t take umbrage at my assur- 
ance ; but, three years ago I know you were the 
only intellectual woman in the village, and I 
must have an intelligent, well-educated, and in- 
tellectual wife—or none. I want a companion, 
one who can sympathize with me in all my 
tastes and pursuits, one whose finely-toned 
mind can appreciate the excellent and the beau- 
tiful.” 

“ And who possesses beauty of form and fea- 
ture, and the mild home-virtues?”’ added Aunt 
Hester. 

‘Quite secondary requisites, aunt. You think 
me eccentric? Well, perhaps I am, but such 
only, as I have said, is the wife for me.” 

Hester Woodford, the maiden aunt of Frank 
Farleigh, had been mother, sister, friend, to her 
nephew, since an early period of motherless 
dependence. Her house had been his only home 
in all his school and college vacations; for his 
father had been deeply immersed in the cares of 
a very successful business, up to the time of his 
death, which occurred some two or three years 
before the date of our story. Since the death of 
her brother-in-law, Frank was her only relative, 
if we except a distant cousin, an orphan, young, 
and, but for her own exertions, left entirely 
destitute. 

Lucy Grey was her name, and people who 
knew but little of her, said that Lucy Grey was 
a singular girl; she was so retiring,—almost 
shy. Miss Woodford had, on the death of 
Lucy’s mother, offered the young girl a home, 
but she preferred remaining in her native village, 
in an adjoining town, among those who had 
known and loved her mother, and would protect 
and cherish the orphan child. She had spent a 
few months with Aunt Hester, as she, too, called 
Miss Woodford, and a very pleasant friendship 
existed between them. 

“ Where is our unlovely cousin, Lucy ?” said 
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money, advising her to place it in the hands of 
her guardian, to be used for her as he thought 
proper, and bidding her apply to me if she 
needed anything in the future.” 

‘* Did you, Frank ?”’ said Miss Woodford. 

“ Yes ; and by the next mail she sent it back 
again ; saying, she was in no need of such aid. 
She always was a proud, reserved child.” 

“Child, Frank ! she was eight years old when 
you saw her last, and that was just twelve years 
ago. Is she still a child, do you think? You 
evidently addressed her as such in your rather 
inconsiderate letter.” 

“Ts she twenty years old? I confess I did 
not think of the passage of time. I only thought 
of the little bashful, pink-eyed, white-haired girl 
I used to dislike ; and I wrote to her because I 
knew my father would have done so.” 

“Your description does not apply to her 
now,” was Miss Woodford’s brief reply. She 
added, “Lucy still lives at her old home; her 
own exertions render her above want. You 
may see her before long, for I am anticipating a 
visit from her.” 

Frank looked as if he would like to decline 
the honor, but after a brief silence he changed 
the subject, and neither again alluded to Cousin 
Lucy. 

“And who is this Ida Eveleth, whose name 
I see so often?” said he, as he turned over the 
leaves of the magazines upon his aunt’s book- 
table. ‘I asked G——, in whose book most of 
her pieces are first published, but he laughingly 
told me that if I was interested in her he would 
leave it to my chivalrous spirit to find her. Do 
you know her ?”’ 

“There is certainly no family bearing that 
name among my acquaintances,” was Miss 
Woodford’s reply. 

“T hoped that you knew her,” said Frank. 

“TI have made her character, as it is displayed 
in the clear, and beautiful, and lucid tone of her 
writings, my study; and, I confess she rises in 
my mind as the original of the picture I sketched 
for you last evening. Do help me to find her !” 
he added, in a tone of mock dolorousness. 
* “No,” replied Miss Woodford, laughingly ; 
“T leave her, as your friend wisely did, to your 
chivalrous effort. If she is worth finding, she is 
certainly worth seeking. I can only add the 
hope that she may prove all you wish.” 

All that day Frank talked of sweet Ida Eve- 
leth, quoted her words, recited her sonnets and 
sang her songs. The next day he said less 
about her, and the third not a word, nor did he 
mention her again for weeks; but upon that 
third day, enclosed in a letter to his friend, the 
editor, he wrote to Ida Eveleth ; wrote, asking 
the privilege of a correspondence ; and his re- 
quest was granted ; and more and more frequent 
came letters addressed, in a beantiful feminine 
hand, to Frank Farleigh, Esq. Of course Aunt 
Hester was too polite to question her guest re- 
specting his correspondents, and as he never 
alluded to Ida Eveleth again, his,secret remain- 
ed all his own, of course. 

The correspondence, at first confined to liter- 
ary topics exclusively, grew, by-and-by, more 
and more personal and confiding, until, at the 
end of three months, Frank Farleigh, Esq., 
counsellor at law, and heir to one of the finest 
estates in New England, offered his hand, where, 
he said, his heart, true to its immortal instincts, 
had turned long before,—to Ida Eveleth, the 
unknown poetess whom he had never seen. 

The answer, brief and firm, was this,—“O, 
blindest impulse of an impatient spirit, that 
would take one step in the dark, unknowing 
whether it be to joy or utter misery! Three 
months have you studied my soul; in the next 
three months look into your own heart, and 
then—resume our correspondence, if you still 
wish to do so.” 

And there it ended. Not, however, till Frank, 
unused to patient waiting, had written, again 
and again to the editor, entreating that his let- 
ters might be forwarded as before ; but to no 
avail,—the only reply he ever received was the 
evasive information that Ida Eveleth had faded 
away, gone to dreamland, and left no trace be- 
hind! So, in ill-disguised impatience, he settled 
himself to endure, not wait, through the three 
months of trial. 

It was now autumn. A malignant fever had 
been spreading through the village. In the 
quiet life he had been leading, Frank had not 
previously been thrown in its way; but now, 
when the restlessness of his unsatisfied soul 
rendered him peculiarly susceptible to its at- 
tacks, he recklessly crossed its path, and but a 
brief period elapsed ere he lay prostrated by its 
insidious hand. 

In the ravings of his disease for the first time 
the name of his spirit’s love passed his lips. 
Ever grasping for Ida Eveleth he heeded not the 
anxious ministrations of Aunt Hester, nor the 
quiet and gentle, but prompt and efficient ser- 
vices of a young and beautiful girl who stood by 
her side, and upheld her weary hands. It was 
Lucy Grey,—Cousin Lucy, who had come to 
the assistance of Miss Woodford. Days passed 
by, and with them the violence of the disease, 
and Frank found himself returning to health 
only to witness the more dangerous illness of 
Aunt Hester, to which she had been brought by 
her untiring efforts in his behalf. 

Miss Grey he had seldom seen since his con- 
valescence. With a remnant of his old preju- 
dices, he scarcely cared to see her, and giving 
himself up to dreams of Ida Eveleth, he sat, 
hour after hour in the dull listlessness of that 
half-waking, half-dreaming state that often suc- 
ceeds a violent illness. 

“ Miss Woodford is much better to-night, and 
she has sent me to make tea for you,” said the 
pleasant voice at his side, as he sat in one of his 
reveries. Frank thanked her. Just at that mo- 
ment, he was really glad to have her with him. 
“ Anything,” thought he, “to change the form 
of my solitude. I suppose she knows nothing, 
so I shall not be at the trouble to talk to her ;— 
but she does make tea excellently, and arrange 
flowers beautifully, too.” “Thank you, too, for 
these flowers, Miss Grey,” he deigned to say ; 
“they refresh me.” 

As Miss Woodford continued to improve, 
Lucy divided her time between the two invalids 





until Aunt Hester declared herself able to be 
removed to the parlor. The reunion was pleas- 
ant to both Frank and herself. Cousin Lucy, as 
Frank now began, rather patronizingly to call 
her, seemed satisfied with any arrangement. 

“How I wish you had read German, Aunt 
Hester,” said Frank, one morning. “ All night 
I have been trying in vain to recall a beautiful 
passage, once perfectly familiar to me, but of 
which I can remember but a single line.” This 
he repeated. 

“ Cannot you render any assistance, Lucy ?” 
quietly asked Miss Woodford. 

Lucy repeated by reciting the whole passage, 
in a clear tone and unembarrassed manner. 
Frank was confounded, but he had sufficient 
presence of mind to thank her kindly, and to re- 
press any expression of astonishment. 

As time passed on he found himself more and 
more interested in the gentle Lucy. Her quiet 
manners left him perfectly at ease, and while her 
gentle hand ministered to his comfort, he could 
not help confessing that he was pleased with her. 
By-and-by he found himself watching her every 
graceful movement, as she gently and quietly 
performed those little attentions that add so 
greatly to the comfort of the sick-room; and 
soon he became restless and impatient when she 
was out of his presence. When with him she 
made him happy, and her serenity made him 
serene, She never seemed to him like the 
brilliant woman of his former fancy—he had for- 
gotten his ideal. 

‘Come, Miss Grey,” said Dr. Bartol, the 
physician who had attended both Frank and his 
aunt ; “ my patients can spare you this morning, 
and I am come in my carriage to give you a 
ride. You really need one ; and,” he added, in 
a low tone, but Frank’s quick ear overheard it, 
‘I wish to see you alone ; I have a proposal to 
make to you.” 

As they drove away from the door, Frank re- 
membered how attentively Dr. Bartol, who was 
a bachelor of forty, still very handsome, and de- 
cidedly engaging in manners and conversation, 
had studied the appearance and character of 
Lucy for many days. 

He knew“that she had pleased him, and he 
was startled when he remembered that only the 
day before he had made many inquiries of Miss 
Woodford respecting the situation and prospects 
of her young relative. 

The drive was long, it seemed an age to Frank 
ere Dr. Bartol left Lucy at the door with a 
cheerful good-by. 

It was long enough for him to discover that 
he loved his Cousin Lucy,—it was not long 
enough for him to remember that he had loved 
Ida Eveleth. 

He had not thought of her for weeks. The 
vision of the woman of irtellect had given place 
in his mind to a sweet, gentle face, out of which 
shone the light of the gentlest feminine virtues. 
It was the same face that, day after day during 
the last month, he had sketched in crayon, and 
with great truthfulness, for Frank was an ama- 
teur artist of much skill. It was the face of 
Lucy Grey, the once “ ugly, pink-eyed cousin !”’ 

“‘ Why do you go to the window ?” said he, as 
Lucy seated herself at a distance. “ Pray, come 
and tell me about your drive. Of course it was 
delightful,” he added, sarcastically. 

“O, yes, perfectly so !” replied Lucy. 

“And Dr. Bartol’s proposal,—that, too, was 
delightful ?” 

To this Lucy made no reply. 

“May I ask you to lay aside your knitting, 
Miss Grey?” said he, peevishly. “It annoys 
me.” 

“Ts it so?” said Lucy, with surprise. 
told Miss Woodford i a soothing sound. I 
have been trying, in Tny leisure moments, to 
finish a pair of slippers for a friend, but I will 
lay it away if it troubles you.” 

‘“No, go on. I suppose they are for a pair of 
antiquated feet that need soft encasements. I 
beg you to finish them, regardless of my 
nerves.” 

This time Lucy replied, in a grieved, sad tone, 
“« They were intended for a friend who is now so 
feeble that he cannot walk out of doors, but he 
is not antiquated, he is only a little older than 
myself.” 

Frank was abashed, he knew, now, that they 
were for himself; he observed now, too, that 
they were of a peculiar color that he rengembered 
to have admired. 

“And did Dr. Bartol make his proposal ?” 
said Frank, after a still longer pause, as if deter- 
mined to be impertinent. 

“ Yes,” replied she, 

‘And your answer ?” he continued. 
ask what it was ?” 

“T told him I needed time for thought. I 
could not decide at once.” 

“ Ah, that was well! It is always well to take 
time for consideration, And now, Lucy, will 
you come and take this seat beside me, and for- 
give my peevishness, and let me tell you why I 
have questioned you with such seeming curios- 
ity?” " 

Lucy hesitated. Her calmness had forsaken 
her; her usually pale face was flushed, and 
Frank thought he had never seen her so beauti- 
ful, as she took the designated seat, and with 
downcast eyes listened to his explanation. 

He told her how lonely his life had been, and 
how he had longed for a beautiful home, and a 
dearly loved and cherished companion. He told 
her how, as years passed on, he had been re- 
pelled, rather than attracted by the artificial 
beings he had met in the society of the city. He 
had grown hopeless, at last, of ever finding the 
bright flower that should grace his heart and 
home; and now in this quiet village, frequently 
blessoming in humble retirement, he had found, 
what here he had not thought of seeking, a 
sweet wild flower, fairer than all he had hoped to 
win. “And now,” he added, “how can I re- 
linquish my newly-found treasure to one whose 
very age forbids that he should truly appreciate 
its loveliness ?” 

Lucy did not reply at once ; her face was hid- 
den in her hands. When she parted them, it 
was to say, with a sweet archness, “ Dr. Bartol 
wished me to go to Georgia to be a governess in 
his sister’s family !’’ 


“You 


“May I 











A bright smile cleared away the clouds upon 
Frank’s face, as he exclaimed, “O, will you, 
then, be my own sweet wild flower, my own dear 
wife !” 

Lucy arose, and stepping lightly to the door, 
quoted his late words, “‘ It is always well to take 
time for consideration,” and left him alone. 


Frank’s thoughts were sweet and pleasant ; 
one thing was certain—he was safe from inter- 
ference on the part of Dr. Bartol, fur the rest, he 
was hopefal. 

“ How I wish,” thought he, “that Lucy would 
return her portrait. She asked me to let her 
have it awhile, but I need its pleasant smile 
when she is not here.” 

Sitting in the cheerful firelight, as evening 
came on, Frank busily built the fairest castles, 
and the loveliest homes ; but the light of them 
all was sweet Lucy Grey. 


His revery was broken, at length, by a servant 
who entered, bringing him a letter and a pack- 
age, that, he said, a woman had just left at the 
door. 

Frank remembered, with a chilling dread, 
that the three months had elapsed for whose 
passage he had once been so impatient. 


He held the letter in his hand, in no haste to 
open it. At length he broke the seal. It was 
from Ida Eveleth! It was a brief but clear and 
full acceptance of his offer. She added, “I send 
you, too, the coming number of the magazine in 
which you first knew me, because it contains my 
portrait. I can only hope that it will find as 
much favor in your sight as you have assured 
me that the manifestations of my mind have 
done.” 

“Bold thing,” said Frank, as he threw the 
letter down. “ I’ll be bound she’s a great coarse 
woman of forty. I hate women who can do 
nothing but scribble.” 

At this moment John re-entered, bringing, as 
he said, a note from Miss Lucy. 

This, too, was brief. “I have ‘taken time 
for consideration.’ I answer—yes !” 


Poor Frank was in a sad dilemma. The folly 
of his former course was fully evident to him 
now. “What shali I do?’ said he, and bury- 
ing his face in his hands, he did not heed that 
the door opened, and a still foot stepped silently 
across the carpet, and a light form leaned upon 
the back of his chair. 

“Well,” he sighed, at last, “I may as well 
look upon the face of my inamorata.” And he 
peevishly tore the envelope from the magazine. 
Roughly brushing away the thin paper that cov- 
ered the face, he saw—could he believe it ?— 
the sweet smiling face, and rich sunny curls of 
Cousin Lucy! while below, in unmistakable 
letters, were the words, “Ida Eveleth,” from a 
crayon portrait, by F. F., Esq. ! 

“Joy! joy!” he cried. ‘“ Cousin Lucy! 
Cousin Lucy!” and he passionately kissed the 
mute lips before him. 

“ Did you call me ?”’ whispered a voice at his 
side, and in a moment Lucy Grey and “ Ida 
Eveleth,” one and inseparable, was folded in his 
arms. 

“ A secret for you, Aunt Hester,” said Frank, 
the next morning ;—“‘a secret for you! I have 
found Ida Eveleth!” 

“No secret for me, Frank; I knew her all the 
while.” 

“ And why did you not tell me so? why did 
you not send me to her ?” 

“ Because; Erank, you knew, already, the 
‘woman of intellect,’ and I wished you to feel 
the need of, and to find the gentle home-com- 
panion also. Thanks to your sickness you have. 
Blessings on you forever!—on you and my 
Lucy Grey—on you and your ‘Ida Eveleth!’” 


TURKISH WOMEN. 


The care with which the Osmanlis have al- 
ways kept their wives and daughters apart, still 
prevails in Constantinople. To ask a Turkish 
gentleman after his wife or his daughters, is to 
give him a mortal offence. If he alludes to 
them, he calls them “the home” or “the 
house.” He will tell you that the house is well. 
Also when he announces to his friends the birth 
of a daughter, he says, “a veiled one,” or “a 
stranger has been given to me.” He is taught 
by the koran to honor his wife, and to belivve 
that she will be equally with himself, a partici- 
pator in heavenly felicity. The teaching effec- 
tially displaces the vulgar error that declares 
Muhometans to believe that women have no 
souls. Polygamy is allowed to this day in 
Tarkey, but it is so surrounded with social and 
Teligious difficulties, that it is rarely practised. 
The koran allows a Mussulman to marry four 
legitimate wives, but tells him expressly that it 
is meritorious to marry only one. In Constan- 
tinople, the ulemas, the great bodies of govern- 
ment officials, the naval and military officer, the 
tradesmen and the workmen, have generally 
only one wife. 

in the provinces, one wife is even more gen- 
erally the rule. And now all the great officers 
of state make a merit of wedding one wife only 
to show a good example to their countrymen. 
Nor is the wife a slave entirely. In her own 
apartment she is supreme mistress. She may 
receive her female friends and her male relations; 
she may go out in the day time, veiled and at- 
tended ; and her husband consults her on all his 
affuirs. She is not the painted doll we have 
read of. She is thoroughly domestic, and is 
effectually protected by the state from cruel 
treatment. The Mussulman is bound by law to 
maintain her according to his rank ; if he fails in 
this, she may claim a divorce. When he mar- 
ries her, he gives a present to her relatives 
instead of expecting a dower as with us. She 
has the care of the household, and if he be poor 
she employs her leisure time in spinning. She 
has the exclusive right by law, to bring up her 
children—the girls until they are married, and 
the boys until they enter one of the public 
schools. If the Ottomans have one tender chord 
in their bosoms, it is that which is always awak- 
ened within them, at the sound of the maternal 
name. Women may even perform the functions 
of the Iman, recite prayers, and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances, they may be vested with 
political powers. But, undoubtedly, the Turk- 
ish woman is not yet free. The law allows her 
to see her distant relatives only once in each 
year, if her husband object to more frequent vis- 
iting ; her relatives are also subjected to legal 
interference.— Household Words. 








Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it. It is always near at 
hand ; it sits upon our lips, and is ready to drep 
out before we are aware. Whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon a 
rack ; and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good.— Tillotson. 





Jesters Picnic. 


A shoemaker, notorious for his propensity to 
tease smal! children, once got the worst of it, 
while engaged in his besetting sin. A little boy 
pans into the room where he was engaged at 

is work, and stood eyeing him very attentively, 
Finally he asked him why he looked at him go 
steadily. 

“Twas looking how b/ack you are,” said the 
urchin. 

“O,” replied wax-end, “my mother was chas- 
ed by an Indian!” 

The boy stood for a moment, with fixed gaze, 
then retreating to the door, and as about to go 
out, he said, with great earnestness : 

“ And I guess he catched her !”’ 





A sedate old blacksmith, originally hailing 
from the Keystone State, but who had long made 
his residence among the tabernacles of the Buck- 
eyes, was expatiating to an admiring auditory 
on the Pennsylvania anti-railroad policy, and 
wound up as follows :—‘ Ya-a-s, these railroads 
are bad things. In my younger days Pennsyl. 
vanians had to travel a-horse-back ten or twenty 
days to reach Ohio, and then they |’arned some- 
thing on the way ; now the railroads carry them 
there in as many houfs, and set them down as 
gren as when they started! Ya-a-s, railroads 
are bad things !” 
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A Move: Srrecu.—“ Fellow-citizens—I am 
no speech-maker, but what I say, I’ll do. I’ve 
lived among you twenty years. If I have shown 
myself a clever fellow, you know it without a 
speech. If Pm not a clever fellow, you know 
that, too, and wouldn’t forget it with a speech. 
I’m a candidate for the Legislature ; if you think 
I’m the clear grit, vote for me; if you think 
Mayor R. of a better stripe than I am, vote for 
him. The fact is, either of us will make a good 
representative |” 


SARZAAAAAAAABAAAAAAAAA 


_ The editor of the Elk County (Pa.) Advocate 
is now on a visit to Philadelphia. During his 
absence, the boys have been editing the paper. 
The following is a sample of their style:— 
“When our beloved ‘cashier’ went away, he 
said, ‘Boys, if you want any money, you must 
collect that due on the paper, as I have got only 
enough to take me to Philadelphia, and buy the 
city if I like it.’” 


PDAAADADAAAAAnnrnwv 


An inquisitive landlady, recently, on discover- 
ing that one of her ers had left, exclaimed, 
addressing her servant girl, “ Bless me, the gen- 
teel foreign gentleman has gone away without 
paying his month’s board, and left his trunk with 
nothing in it but bricks. I wonder how he got 
them there?” The servant girl suggested that 
he had brought them up stairs in his hat. 


Pers mnwrrmnmn Ow 


Never do anything rash on an empty stomach. 
It most always gets people into trouble, and 
often into jail. If there is one institution more 
dangerous than another, to be worked on a 
vacuum, it is that churning, squirming arrange- 
ment just under the diaphragm. Try a few and 
see. 


AAA AABRAAMAARAL AAR 


That was a sad mistake of the patriotic and 
sentimental pilgrim to Mount Vernon, who mis- 
taking the ice-house for the sacred tomb, poured 
out her whole stock of tears there, and was com- 
pletely dry when some one corrected her mistake, 
and led her to the sepulchre. 


PAPPAAAAEnM”NYY 


A gentleman dined one day with a dull preach- 
er. Dinner was scarcely over, before the gentle- 
man fell asleep ; but was awakened by the divine, 
and invited him to go and hear him preach. ‘I 
beseech you, sir, excuse me, I can sleep very 
well where I am.” 
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“O,” exclaimed a poor sufferer to a dentist, 
“that is the second wrong tooth you have pulled 
out!” 

“Very sorry, sir,” said the blundering opera- 
tor, “‘ but as there were only three when I began, 
I’m sure to be right the next time.” 


POIs 


A widow once said to her daughter: ‘“‘ When 
you are at my age, it will be time enough to 
dream of a husband.” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the thoughtless girl ; 
“for a second time.” The mother finted. 


RARARRAR An nen 


Henry Ward Beecher says that the last qu&r- 
ter of an hour of a long drawn and tiresome 
discourse gives a repulsiveness to religious trath, 
stronger than can be dissipated by two good ser- 
mons afterwards. 


POPPI nwt. 


There is a certain softness of manner which, 
in either man or woman, adds a charm that 
almost entirely compensates for lack of beanty. 
Sol thinks Susan ought to be loved to death by 
everybody. 

Some people suppose that man, like a nail, 
must be driven ahead to accomplish anything. 


The only difference is, that a man can go with- 
out being driven, and a nail can’t. 
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